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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. | 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 
Iiead Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 
General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— | 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 


MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
AUTUMN CRUISES. 

The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco | 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

The magnificent steamer NUBIA, 2,042 tons, will 
LEAVE the LONDON DOCKS (all other vessels sail 
from the St. Katharine Dock) on October s. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, 421 and 

13 15s., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 


Mail! Trains leave Beira every Wednes- 
day and Saturday for Umtali 
and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 











Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Traffic Manager at Beira, or from 
PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 


AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1, 





£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 





Boarp or Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- | 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch ; Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 


Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South = | 


Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairma 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, og = ek 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Di 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited ; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 


Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Joh b 

King William's ‘Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 








THE BANK OF AFRICA 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 "7. 


ay d Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120, Sh 
s. each. Paid and called, £750, om Gennes wee 
453,0c0. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street. London, E, Cc 


Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, ¢ 





g, Kimberley, | 


Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kiser, RE pth 

| William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Panne 

| Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Rhodes: 
| Bulawayo, Salisbury, Untali. Transvaal: Barberton 

| eeeenene, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, —— —- 

|fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. 

| Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

BoarD oF Gaansrees. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq. 

Mao A. Barsdorf, E: me Chamberlain, Esq.. 
M.P. ; Owen R. Dunell, sq. A. = Fraser, Esq, 

| Rochfort Maguire, ~~ * ; John oun, 

| General Reuaaer oh Resident at Ease “town), James 

Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received ‘for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 





Paid-up Capital ......sssesesseevesses 41,600,000 
Reserve Fund .......+00s sbaesae eesess £800,009 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

the Charter oo cccccoscescccccee e+e+e 41,600,009 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, 

Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 


| Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 


R. W. JEANS, Afanager. 





CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) ev ad Friday, and sail from Southampton every 
SATURDAY 


South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 
BRAEMAR CASTLE 
(via Canaries) .....s+eeeeeeee- Oct. 6 Oct. 7 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
NE . Oct. 13 Oct. 14 
LISMORE CASTLE 
(via Lisbon & Canaries) ........ Oct. 2 Oct. 21 
*CARISBROOK CASTLE 
OD: occiucaunesk teen Oct. 27 Oct. 28 
PEMBROKE CASTLE 
(via Canaries) ceakessoos ee00ec0 Nov. 3 Nov 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ..........s000. Nov. Nov. 11 
+ This Steamer will load C argo and em ark ‘Pesumaes 
at Tilbury. 


Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘*‘ Castle"’ Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 
West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


*IGASCON.. eve 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 
FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 
DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


MEXICAN ee Via Madcira ee Oct. 7 


GOORKHA ee Via Teneriffe ee Oct. 14 
MOOR ... eee Via Madeira o08 Oct, 21 
GERMAN ee Via Teneriffe and St. 

Helena ... ove Oct. 28 
BRITON ... es Via Madeira a wens 


via Teneriffe we Nov, If 
Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton. 

Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & (0., Limited, 
FIR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 

Tons. | Tons. 
Hornsy GRANGE .. 3,750 | ELSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE . + 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
LanGTton GRANGE .. 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
DenTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 
room, baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons nd staterooms 
amidships, 
_For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices | 
o: the Company | 
146 LEADENH ALL STREET, LONDON, E.c, | 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. | 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. | 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
he Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS (Ltd.) 


EXTENSION OF CAPE 


GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 


THE SHORTEST, QUICKEST, AND CHEAPEST ROUTE BETWEEN 


EUROPE & 


RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown 


FARES. 
st Class end on rd Cone 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 ll £12 56135 


AVERAGE TIME : London to Capetown by Royal Mail red 4 951 miles), 17 DAYS. 
Cafetown u to Bulawayo by Railway (1,360 miles), 34 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's line 
and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





Further particulars may be obtained on application at the Company 's Offices: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary: 
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NOTES 
TORTURE 


War: “It really is too bad of them to tie one up so 
tight as this!” 

Peace: ‘‘ Why, you’ve a lady’s life of it. They’re 
trying to squeeze me through loopholes the size of a three- 
penny-bit !” 


Once again Delagoa Bay is affording material for the 
political paragraphist. We are, he assures us, on the eve 
of a momentous announcement, by which Delagoa Bay 
becomes ours, and he sets out a parade of conjectures as 
to the manner of transfer and form of control. Whether 
the announcement as to the future of Delagoa Bay come 
now or later we will not pretend to prophesy. That is a 
matter which is, we may be sure, engaging the anxious 
consideration of those in authority here, at Lisbon, 
Berlin, and Washington. It is for them to say when shall 
be made known the award of the Swiss arbitrators in the 
matter of the Delagoa Bay Railway ; when that is made 
known, and not till then, will the rest follow naturally 
enough, for Portugal must pay the award, and, having no 
teady money in her till, she must pawn some of her 
property. Thus the word is with the diplomats, and it is 
their difficult task to decide when the fate of this key to 
South Africa may be made known with least turmoil to 
the international waters. 


; ALL we would venture to do in this moment of waiting 
is to repeat and reaffirm what was stated in our columns 
in February last. We then said :— 


That an Anglo-German agreement exists under which 
England may take action in Africa is now admitted “in the 
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highest quarters.” That that action has Delagoa Bay for one 
of its objectives, under cover of an arrangement with Portugal, 
will hardly be denied. The puzzle is as to the precise nature 
of the arrangement. But some clue to it may possibly be 
found in the facts: (1) that the British Government have 
declared their obligation, under an ancient treaty of alliance 
still operative, to defend the integrity of Portugal, and (2) that 
as lately as 1873 Lord Granville informed our Ambassador 
at Madrid that England stood ready to defend Portugal ‘n 
the event of an invasion by the new Spanish Republic. 
Groping along these lines of suggestion, it is not difficult to 
imagine how England might occupy Delagoa Bay, and, for 
the matter of that, the Tagus, as once before, not to destroy 
Portuguese sovereignty, but to preserve it. Perhaps this is 
what the King of Portugal had in mind when, in opening the 
Cortes the other day, he declared that he would never permit 
the alienation of a square mile of territory..... 


The “economic regeneration ” (of “ our Colonial domain ”), 
of which the King also spoke, has been more clearly defined 
by a subsequent official statement, which, curiously enough, 
has not found its way into the English Press. Ten days or 
so ago (ze. about February 8, 1899) this question was asked 
in the Cortes by a member of the Opposition: “ What 
arrangements are the Government making for the payment 
of the compensation due under the Delagoa Bay award?” 
The answer of the Portuguese Minister of Finance ran thus : 
“More than this I cannot say—the financial arrangement 
consequent upon the award is a matter between Govern- 
ments ”—a cryptic phrase which would seem to indicate that 
the Portuguese Government will look for assistance, not to 
financial houses, but to their ally. 


France, let us hope, is settling down. And if next 
year’s Exhibition is to be carried through she will need all 
the repose that the few intervening months can afford. 
President Loubet has even put up an official prayer to this 
end. When asked by MM. les Conseilleurs Généraux, of 
the district of Rambouillet, to work for that domestic 
quiet which is needed if the coming Exposition is to be 
a success, he not only assented, but cheerfully added a 
rider to the effect that ‘‘ divisions cannot last in France, 
which contains so many elements of activity and of 
devotion to the country.” This was nicely put and 
eminently calculated to further the policy of pacification 
now inaugurated. General de Galliffet, too, is wisely 
following up his previous efforts. In an open letter to 
Colonel Picquart, the Minister of War ‘‘ finds that there 
is no ground for the least suspicion as to the Colonel’s 
conduct of the Intelligence Department.” We hope there- 
fore at an early date to receive news of this gallant 
soldier’s reinstatement. After General de Galliffet, the 
speech that Captain des Michels of the 5th Dragoon 
Regiment made to his company falls rather flat. That 
officer, whose lightest word seems precious to Reuter, 
first read the Army Order relating to the Dreyfus case to 
his men, and then informed them that General de Galliffet’s 
intention was to counteract the consternation which the 
pardon of Dreyfus was bound to produce. Captain 
des Michels considers that the army has been badly treated. 
He forgets that no one has treated it half so badly as it 
has treated itself. 


Tue news of the week from China, supplemented as it 
is by the letter of our own Correspondent in another 
column, proves that things do move in the Far East, 
although we seem at this moment to have no eyes or ears 
for the fact. There is, for instance, the news that the 
appointment of a high official to examine the military 
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organisation of Feng-tien, Manchuria, is due in part to 
the advice of the Marquis Ito. The new Japanese policy 
is clearly beginning to tell. This growth of Japanese 
influence may mean the prolongation of the national 
life of China and a delay in its absorption into the 
Russian Empire. Yet the only Power that can save 
China is England ; Japan might do wonders if assured of 
British support, but her power is strictly limited if left in 
isolation. The great fault of the British Government 
(since Lord Palmerston died) is its lack of initiative. 
Opportunities are wasted, friends alienated, would-be 
allies repelled. Our preoccupation in Africa, North, 
West, and South, has its penalties; we can admit all 
that Sir Claude MacDonald told the China Association, 
on Thursday evening, of England’s ‘‘ attitude of watchful- 
ness,” but if the man at the helm, for all his watchfulness, 
leaves the helm unguided, we know the fate of his ship. 
The Japanese can teach John Bull a lesson. Those 
behind the scenes in ’95 know how crushing a blow 
was the unexpected intervention of Russia, France, and 
Germany, and their intimation that Port Arthur must 
be evacuated, since its occupation by a Japanese garrison 
Was a menace to Pekin. Had it not been for the veto 
of their military advisers the Japanese Government would 
have dared the three Powers to do their worst. Yet 
with fine self-control they bowed in silence to the in- 
evitable, and now, using such means as they have, play 
out a losing game pluckily to the end. 


ApmirAL Dewey, the conquering hero, has come home, 
and the people of the United States are giving him a 
reception. As one man the whole nation has risen at him, 
and the gallant Admiral is now facing an ordeal com- 
pared with which his dash into Manila Bay must appear 
a mere trifle. He has been invited to stand for the Pre- 
sidency and has evaded the party managers of both 
colours. Moreover, he keeps a cool head through it all. 
Observers on this side regard these demonstrations with 
a modicum of surprise. There were other admirals before 
Dewey. But this is hardly the point. In their hero the 
people of the United States have found a Man, and they 
are wearying of politicians. He is one of the few leaders 
who have come unsoiled out of the Spanish-American affair, 
one of the few who did their work and suppressed their 
personality. His name has figured in no newspaper save 
as a fearless sailor who led and carried out an important 
victory. In England we would have offered him the 
Governorship of the Philippines ; in America the people 
propose to place him at the head of the Republic. It 
would be a good thing for the United States were he to 
accept, a bad thing for Admiral Dewey were he to ex- 
change his own undoubted honours for the mire and 
cowardice of public life. 


GERMANY is moving ahead with surprising cleverness. 
The Government does all in its power to open up new 
avenues of commerce with little or no prompting from 
commercial men. For years negotiations have been in 
progress between the British Treasury and the American 
and British Post Offices with a view to a parcels post 
service across the Atlantic. The Treasury has not been 
very friendly ; and without cordial co-operation the scheme, 
beset as it is with many difficulties, has slumbered on—it 
may be dead by this time. Meantime the Germans have 
been at work, and all the preliminaries have now been 
arranged for a parcel post system between that country 
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and America; and great is the humiliation of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand. Asa rule Government officials forget that we 
are literally a nation of shopkeepers, and that they can do 
no better service than to facilitate the means of cheap 
communication—postal and _ telegraphic—between this 
country and the rest of the world, and especially the 
English-speaking world. Grandmotherly legislation and 
control we do not want; but we do most emphatically 
want officials who will cease to obstruct the natural trend 
of Anglo-Saxon co-operation. We know how the Imperial 
Penny Post—one of the great achievements of the Victorian 
era—had to be forced by Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Canadian Ministers almost at the point of the bayonet 
through that interdepartmental conclave at Whitehall. 


WitH war in South Africa imminent the warnings of 
Professor Ogston as to the condition of our Medical 
Services, in his address before the British Medical Associa- 
tion, sound ominously in our ears. The Royal Army 
Medical Corps, for instance, is short of about 100 officers, 
and at the last examination, though twenty-eight commis- 
sions were offered, only fourteen were conferred. The 
fact of course is that the conditions of the services 
generally are not such as to attract the best men. Recog- 
nition as ‘‘ gentlemen” has at last been accorded in the 
case of the Army Corps, but most grudgingly. One of the 
most striking features of the late Sudan campaign was 
the low death-rate and superb sanitation ; yet not a single 
medical officer was decorated, nor was the service men- 
tioned in the public vote of thanks. The medical depart- 
ment has also been conspicuously ignored in the campaign 
against the plague in India; as the Zimes of India says, 
‘the medical man has been carefully kept in the back- 
ground with his hands tied behind him.” The routine 
work required of medical officers in garrison and times of 
peace generally is both monotonous and narrow, and 
their only chance of keeping abreast of the times is by 
those frequent leaves of absence for study and practice in 
the large hospitals which the seriously undermanned con- 
dition of the service renders it most difficult to secure. 
Then the facilities and equipments for private study and 
research afforded by the Government to army surgeons 
are simply contemptible by comparison with those pro- 
vided freely by most of the Continental Powers. Even 
Russia is far ahead of us in this respect. All this is 
wrong, and should be summarily put right. In the case 
of the Navy the Admiralty have wisely determined on 
reforms in the medical training, but the Army lags behind. 
We do not want another Crimea breakdown. 


CERTAIN publicans of Plymouth and Portsmouth have 
forced to the front the question of the serving of soldiers 
and sailors in public bars. At Portsmouth the General com- 
manding has won hands down in his short struggle, but at 
Plymouth the war is still being waged with vigour. The 
facts.are of more than local interest. A wine merchant, 
who has for years enjoyed the custom of naval and mili- 
tary officers and men, decided to put up an additional 
bar—a ‘‘gentlemen’s lounge,” entrance to which was 
refused to all below the rank of a commissioned officer if 
they sought admission while in uniform. This select bar, 
at the same time, was open to any civilian of good be- 
haviour. When the General commanding the district 
heard of this system of classification, he judged that it 
constituted an insult to the Queen’s uniform, and he 
forthwith placed the establishment ‘out of bounds,” 
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and went so far as to oppose the renewal of the 
license before the magistrates. The magistrates were 
powerless to do more than express their sympathy 
with the military authorities. But the matter has not 
ended here. Admiral Sir Henry Fairfax, the naval com- 
mander-in-chief, has now thrown in his weight and declared 
the house ‘‘out of bounds” to naval petty officers and 
seamen, and to non-commissioned officers and men of the 
Royal Marines serving afloat. Thus has been established a 
service boycott in defence of the Queen’s uniform, which is 
likely to become all the more effective owing to the appeal 
of the Admiral to all officers to have nothing to do with the 
house. Ina naval port and garrison town such a struggle 
can have but one end. The officers and men feel that 
they are fighting not for themselves, but for all who wear 
the Queen’s uniform, and wherever soldiers and sailors do 
congregate this battle of the bars is being watched with 
wideawake interest. 


THERE is a timeliness in the republication by Lord 
Roberts of his speeches on ‘‘ Musketry Training and 
Artillery Practice.” Some of these addresses (the earliest of 
which date from 1884) were originally delivered in India, 
while others were composed in the United Kingdom. 
In every one of them Lord Roberts hammers away 
untiringly at the supreme importance of good shooting 
foran army. For instance, fifteen years ago, at Bangalore 
he said, ‘‘ The smaller an army is, the greater necessity 
exists for its being able to shoot well. . . . For ordinary 
fighting purposes one good shot is, nowadays, equal to 
at least half a dozen bad ones.” The librettist of a popular 
musical comedy has assured us in stirring verse that 
‘A little British army goes an (unprintably) long way !” 
but, unless it shoot correctly, it might just as well sit 
down and rest. The consumption of lead that is occasioned 
by bad marksmanship is shown, by means of figures given 
in one of these papers, to be enormous. Thus, in the 
hostilities around Plevna, in 1877, no less than twenty- 
five million rounds of ball were fired by the combined 
Russian and Turkish armies; nevertheless, only 70,000 
casualties occurred. A simple calculation will show that, in 
this case, it was only one bullet in 360 that found its billet. 


WE have had of late educational scandals enough to 
convince the dullest that many governing bodies are unfit 
for their work. There was the Grantham case, recently 
investigated by the Charity Commissioners ; another is 
that of Sheffield, where the vacancy for a headmaster was 
advertised, although it had been determined beforehand 
that the second master should be elected. Thus 140 
assistants were put to the expense of printing testimonials, 
and a few were called upon to waste time and money in 
travelling to Sheffield. And these are only signs of a 
widespread disease. Jobs are really common in appoint- 
ing to headships, not least in the great public schools ; 
and governing bodies are too often composed of men who 
know nothing of educational problems. The Assistant 
Masters’ Association, that recently met in conference in 
Birmingham, recommends that a competent person be sent 
by the Department to assist at the selection and election of 
candidates for headmasterships. If the governing bodies 
act fairly, they have nothing to fear ; we shall see what they 
say if it becomes more than amere aspiration. We have 
already recommended this plan in THE OUTLOOK, and we 
believe it to be the easiest, if not the only, safeguard from 
the corruption and the degradation of our schools. 
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In looking back on the recent meeting of the British 
Association held at Dover, it is matter for surprise 
how little interest has been aroused by the careful 
study by Professor Boyd Dawkins of the lay and cha- 
racter of the strata passing under the English Channel, 
with reference to the question of atunnel. His conclusion 
was a most reassuring one for the advocates of the tunnel. 
He describes a continuous waterproof bed of soft rock, 
the lower grey chalk, which runs unbroken at a gentle 
inclination and moderate depth completely underneath the 
bed of the Channel. Its dip corresponds, roughly, with 
that of the sea-bottom, so that it could be entered upon 
the English shore 2,300 yards from the coast, followed at 
a descent of 1 in 70 or 80 under the Channel and up again 
at about the same slope on the French side, emerging 
about a mile inland. As the layer is practically water- 
proof, with a strong roofing of harder layers above, soft 
enough to be cut by a rock-machine and yet firm enough 
to stand without lining or propping, it furnishes almost 
ideal conditions for the construction of a tunnel. The 
face of the short boring already made is as firm and fresh 
as it was the day it was made five years ago. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S CHANCE 


One day this week an appeal of grave moment was made 
to a leading Liberal commoner. It was urged upon him 
that in the event of the assembly of Parliament in the 
immediate future, responsible Liberals should follow their 
own patriotic precedent at the time of the Fashoda crisis, 
and forgetting party differences unite with the Government 
to secure the only peace that is worth having in South 
Africa—a permanent peace based upon equal rights for 
the white races. The reply of this leading Liberal states- 
man was as follows :—‘‘ That was all very well at the 
time of the Fashoda incident. No general election was 
then in sight. It is in sight now, and no Opposition could 
afford to repeat what the Opposition said and did then. 
Put what gloss you may upon it, the fact is that if we are 
to go to the poll at the general election with any prospect of 
success we must challenge the foreign and colonial policy 
of the Government. And this is our chance.” 

And that leading Liberal statesman was undoubtedly 
right in his cynical way. This zs the chance of the Liberal 
party—if, that is, it is intent on the party game of the 
moment and careless of aught else. By falsifying the 
issues, as is the way of the man who is a politician and 
nothing more, and by sheer partisan clap-trap you may 
inflame passions and win votes. By supporting the 
Ministry in this national crisis you throw away this 
chance. It is true that by supporting them you rob Mr. 
Kruger of his one trump card—the hope of British dis- 
union—and secure for all South Africa, probably without 
the serious shedding of blood, the one and only cure 
for its perpetual unrest—political equality; but in so 
doing you also hand over the political game, for the time 
at least, to your opponents, and make them the un- 
challenged heroes of the hustings in the approaching 
party campaign at home. 

This is the situation with which the Liberal party is 
face to face at this moment; and upon it hang the 
issues of peace and war. If anyone doubts it let him 
consider the remarkably close parallel of 1881. Then, as 
now, there was in office a strong Ministry. Then, as now, 
there was controversy with the Transvaal, involving the 
degree of control which this country might rightly exercise 
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in the interests of the peace and good government of all 
South Africa. Then, as now, you had the repeated pledge 
of the British Ministry to secure this peace and good 
government. Then, as now, you had as High Commis- 
sioner the picked man of the Empire—in 1881 Sir Bartle 
Frere, in 1899 Sir Alfred Milner. Then, as now, you had 
10,000 Imperial troops on the spot under a famous general— 
in 1881 Lord Roberts, in 1899 Sir Redvers Buller. Then, as 
now, you had outside Parliament a Transvaal Committee, 
agitating on behalf of the Boers, and led by very much 
the same men as now. Then, as now, you had the Boers 
waiting upon this opposition as the one hope of thwarting 
a Ministry pledged to set the Transvaal on the path of 
decent government. 

Thus far we in 1899 have come in pursuit of the parallel 
of 1881. It is for the Liberal Party now to say whether it 
will take up the work of the Transvaal Committee and 
pursue the parallel to its bitter end. In the not impossible 
event of a preliminary disaster to the British arms—a 
second Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill—are we to have a 
repetition of the tactics of the pro-Boers of 1881? The 
septuagenarian General Joubert is at this moment finding it 
almost beyond his powers to keep back the young Boer party 
in their haste for blood. If, as seems probable, they get 
out of hand and do what they crave to do, are we to have 
another such irrational political outcry as eighteen years 
ago led Mr. Gladstone to turn back from his task in South 
Africa, withdraw his Man on the Spot and patch up a 
hasty peace, leaving the sore of maladministration and in- 
justice to fester anew? It is time to face the situation 
frankly, and especially to ask the leaders of the Liberal 
Party to consider the course upon which some among the 
more vociferous of their followers are bent upon forcing 
them. Do they or do they not mean to throw this South 
African question into the cauldron of faction ? 

In a large measure it is for Lord Rosebery to say. It 
was he and none other that by the timely word kept 
Fashoda out of the party game and made a peaceful and 
honourable settlement possible. In this South African 
crisis he has as yet kept silence. He cannot, and we 
believe will not, keep silence any longer. He knows—no 
man knows better—that there can be no peace for South 
Africa, just as there could have been no peace for Canada, 
except on the basis of political equality between race and 
race. He realises the consequences of any faltering in 
the assertion of British paramountcy in South Africa. 
He knows that every Canadian and every Australasian is 
anxiously watching the Mother Country in this crisis to 
see how she bears herself under the strain of Imperial 
duty. And he knows how disastrous to the future of the 
Empire it must be to turn these Imperial questions to 
party uses, and do what we have no right to do—argue 
them out as Unionists or Liberals, Tories or Radicals. 
The word, then, is with Lord Rosebery. 


WHY NOT? 


THE anxieties of those responsible for the government of 
the Empire go far beyond the reach of the public eye. 
Reading your newspaper, with its threatenings of war in 
South Africa, you are apt to forget what the British 
Minister can never forget, that hardly less cause for con- 
stant vigilance in British interests exists in the affairs of 
China, of Asia Minor, of the Persian Gulf, of Northern 
Africa. There jealous rivals are ever on the alert to take 
the fullest advantage of your seeming preoccupation 
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in any one corner of your widely-scattered Empire. 
To-morrow you are planning to concentrate 40,000 
British troops, drawn from home and Indian quarters, 
upon remote South Africa. That concentration has its 
obvious perils, and may suggest to your rivals an oppor- 
tunity for which they only await the safe moment. 
Thanks to your mastery of the seas, and the fact that 
difficulties such as those you are now facing in South 
Africa leave your Navy unhampered in the defence of 
British interests elsewhere, you have no cause for pressing 
anxiety. But it is worth remembering that the years 
have brought a great change in another vital respect, and 
brought also a great opportunity, if British statesmen did 
but see it and seize it. Your Empire is no longer a 
gossamer web of sentiment. The moment of peril to 
British interests in South Africa has brought offers of 
immediate and substantial military help from Canada and 
Australasia and elsewhere ; from these homes of the 
British race where peace and prosperity have for basis the 
vital principle of those equal rights between white men of 
whatever race to secure which England is prepared to 
draw the sword in South Africa. 

These offers have been received with keen gratification 
in the Motherland, but also with something of a lofty 
indulgence in the whim of a good child. We will not 
admit that this Colonial help is really needed, or can be of 
great help in the task before us. But why? Will anyone 
say that Mister Atkins is so vastly superior in such un- 
conventional warfare as must be encountered in South 
Africa to the trained Canadian soldier who tracked down 
the fighting half-breed in the unpeopled wilds of the 
Canadian North-west, or to the Australian accustomed to 
the arduous life of the bush? Those who know the 
stuff of which these Canadians and Australians are made, 
and know also what has to be faced in South Africa, will 
admit no such superiority, and will tell you that the 
British Ministry would go far to ensure the success of 
whatever operations may be before us in South Africa by 
gladly accepting the services of the regiment one thousand 
strong which the Canadians are eager to provide and 
which the Canadian Government have pledged them- 
selves to raise, and of the regiments which the various 
Australasian Colonies are eager to place at our disposal. 
Fighting thus side by side in the cause of equal British 
rights under British officers and the British flag, the 
Canadian, Australasian, and South African would learn, 
as they have never yet learnt, the comradeship of British 
citizenship. All that is real and worth having in Imperial 
Federation would be achieved and the world would see it 
and profit by the moral. Why indeed, if they wish it, as 
they seemingly do, should not our Colonial and Indian 
allies take upon themselves under British direction the 
brunt of the coming struggle in South Africa? The 
cause is theirs as well as ours, for without equal rights 
between the white races the Empire is not worth a 
decade’s purchase. 

We beg British Ministers then not to throw lightly 
aside these Colonial offers of help. The Hamburger Nach- 
richten of Thursday speaks the mind of Anglophobes all 
Europe over when it says that the moment to embarrass 
England, to take revenge for Fashoda, to press forward 
in the Persian Gulf, in China, and wherever else British 
interests are in jeopardy, will be when the pick of the 
British Army is shut up in the African continent. Why 
need any such large proportion of our home army be so 
shut up? The Colonies at least see no reason for it. 
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THE MEN AND THE SHIPS 


Ir the worse comes to the worst in South Africa, Rear-Admiral 
Sir Robert H. Harris, in command of the Cape Squadron, will be 
one of the men of the hour once more. He is one of those officers 
who have had fame thrust upon them. He is the last man to seek 
it, yet wherever he is he comes to the front. A few years ago he 
was appointed second in command of the Mediterranean Squadron, 
and almost immediately had to sail for Crete, where he won his 
K.C.M.G. The son of the late Captain Robert Harris, and born 
fifty-six years ago at Portsmouth, Rear-Admiral Harris has from 
earliest days lived in a naval atmosphere. Sprung from the 
premier naval port, he has for some time lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Devonport, and having married a daughter of the late 
Commander Henn-Gennys of Plymouth, he has many ties with 
the Western port. He is probably the most enthusiastic flag officer 
on the subject of naval gunnery, and it was his confidential 
memorandum a few months ago which led the Admiralty to take 
energetic action with a view to improving the big-gun shooting of 
the fleet. Admiral Harris is almost equally as adept with the pen 
as with the fishing-rod and the gun, and everywhere he is known 
as an enthusiastic sportsman. He is the author of numerous 
essays on professional subjects, and is recognised in the Navy 
as an officer who has age on his side, and will certainly win 
further distinction if matters come to a warlike head in South 
Africa. 


It is fortunate that Admiral Harris should have under his 
command on the Cape of Good Hope and West Africa station a 
squadron immeasurably stronger than at any previous period. 
Year by year, since the Naval-Defence-Act ships began to leave 
the shipyards, the Cape Squadron has been unostentatiously 
augmented ; as a matter of fact, it is an Admiralty virtue that it 
works quietly and well, unless there is a game of bluff to be 
played. Hence it happens that the Cape Squadron is sufficiently 
strong to make an imposing display in Delagoa Bay if the neces- 
sity arises, as it may. On the other hand, it is not as strong as it 
appears when compared with its predecessors of ten or twenty years 
ago. When Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle hauled down 
his flag as Commander-in-Chief of the East Indies Squadron four or 
five years ago, he recommended an alteration in the delimitation of 
the two stations. As a result a large slice of African coast, 
including Zanzibar, passed over to the charge of the Cape 
Squadron. The result is that while this squadron has grown in 
size, its patrol area has also grown, though not in the same pro- 
portion. It has always been a rear-admiral’s command, but this 
anomaly should certainly pass away soon. The Cape station in 
recent years has come to be regarded as a glory station; it is to 
the naval officer what Egypt is to his army brother. As the 
responsibilities attaching to the command are increasing so 
amazingly fast, the Admiralty will probably appoint more senior 
officers in future. 


What is the strength of the squadron that in case of hostilities 
may have to do important work at Delagoa Bay? We have 
several more powerful fleets, because it is only recently that any 
importance has been attached to the presence of a menacing 
group of ships in these waters. Admiral Harris flies his flag in 
the second-class cruiser Doris, one of the Venus class, to which 
the Juno, of wireless telegraphy fame, belongs. The Doris is 
now serving her maiden commission and has had a charmed 
career, for of almost all new ships there is generally some tale of 
woe to be told—long or short. Under natural draught she can 
Steam at about nineteen knots, and under pressure probably a 
good twenty knots could be got out of her. Although she is 
merely a cruiser, she is a smart warlike craft, but only moderately 
armed, compared with some foreign ships of similar size. For the 
rest, the squadron comprises the second-class cruiser For‘e, five 
third-class cruisers of a handy type, the old battle-ship Monarch, 
and half a dozen gunboats of the class that puts a fear of the 


white man into the hearts of up-river natives and troublesome 
chiefs, 
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A LETTER FROM CHINA 


(From our Own Correspondent) 


Dong Kong, August 24« 
The Pekin Syndicate 


A LETTER from North China informs me that the “ Pekin 
Syndicate” have handed over the construction of their railway 
lines to Messrs. Pearson & Co., and furthermore that the latter 
firm intend to protect their projected railways by paying the local 
Mandarins to perform this service. Ye Gods! imagine a con- 
struction raitway line in the tender hands of Celestial watchmen ! 
I fear that if this idea is carried out either the Syndicate or Messrs. 
Pearson & Co, will ultimately have to organise a corps of police 
for the recovery of the missing rails, tools, and wheels, and main- 
tain order. The Chinese are not an honest race, and in any case 
for various reasons this Syndicate ought to have a well-organised 
police force of their own, and they will ultimately be compelled to 
have one if they really intend to open mines and operate railways 
in Shansi and Honan. It is a good sign however to see that 
something is to be done by Britishers in the development line in 
China—d Jropos we should soon hear something of the intended 
movements of our American friends regarding the construction of 
the southern portion of the Grand Trunk line between Hankow 
and Canton. 
Among the French 

Great activity prevails amongst the French in both Southern 
and Western China, and Mr. Haas, the very energetic Consul of 
the Republic at Chungking, has just gone up to Peking to settle 
the details as to the working of the various concessions which he 
has obtained for his co-nationals in the provinces of Ssechuan and 
Yunnan. From all I can hear the French have done themselves 
very well indeed, and I must again mention that they claim /he 
exclusive rights of mining in the adjoining province Kwangsi, and 
have obtained a written engagement as to their rights from the 
Chinese authorities at Pekin. If it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to abandon British interests in the West 
River valley, and waive the Jractical opening of Nanningfu as a 
Treaty port, which appears to be likely, so far so good ; but if we 
have any other ideas upon the subject, then let us, for heaven’s sake, 
settle the matter once and for ever by affording assistance to 
British mining and other enterprise in Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 


A Tale of Humiliation 


Mr. Litton, of H.M.’s Consular Service, who has done such 
splendid pioneer work in China, is just now passing us ¢7 route to his 
new station, Ssu-mao in Yunnan. Perhaps a few details as to the 
manner in which our authorities sometimes deal with a good and 
zealous official may interest my readers. Mr. Litton’s last station 
was Chung King in Ssechuan, and as H.M.’s Consul it became his 
duty to investigate and bring to justice the murderers of the un- 
fortunate missionary Mr. Fleming. Off he went to Kwei-yangfu, 
the capital of Kwei Chau, and so well did he perform his duties 
that ere long he had the murderers marked down. He traced the 
whole affair to the doors of the Governor’s Yamen, and made it so 
hot for that official that he (the Governor) wired the Tsungli 
Yamen to press for Mr. Litton’s recall. Can you imagine the 
audacity of this rascally Mandarin in actually inviting the Consul 
and the missionary who accompanied him on behalf of the Society 
to which Mr. Fleming belonged to partake of tiffin served upon 
the plates, and the table laid with the knives, forks, &c. of the 
murdered man, which his servants had purloined together with 
other effects after the tragedy. 

But the most astonishing part of the whole affair remains to be 
related. Having performed his duties in a manner worthy of all 
recognition, the threats of the Tsungli Yamen availed much, and 
our authorities at Peking snubbed Mr. Litton instead of obtaining 
for him some Governmental recognition and ordered him to take 
over a lower post at Canton. 

Net result of it all: We demand the dismissal of the Governor 
of Kwei Chau on account of his proved complicity in the murder 
of Mr. Fleming. Tsungli Yamen tells us to goto* **. As Dr. 
Morrison truly wires the Zimes, “every application or demand 
made by the British Legation is persistently refused.” 
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THE HOLLANDER’S COUNSEL 


Q AND A 


Q. CAN you tell me anything new about 
the Transvaal Crisis? 

A. Please don’t call it that. 

. What should I call it, pray? 

The Widow’s Cruse. 

Why Widow’s Cruse? 

. It refuses to be exhausted. 

Who is the Widow? 

You know (God bless her !). 

And is there a prophet in the case? 
Yes, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

QO. What have they done to President 
Kruger? 

A, They have given him a golden bridge. 

Q. He gets many pretty presents ? 

A. He does. 

QO. Will he make use of this one ? 

A. Everybody hopes so. 

Q. What else is stirring that can be con- 
sidered pleasant ? 

A, The Anglo-American spirit. 

Q. What is the Anglo-American spirit ? 

A, Admiral Dewey and Sir Thomas Lipton * 
had some in a cabin the other day. eer] 

OQ, What on earth are you talking about? g 

A, Well, it says in a newspaper, “The 
Admiral then invited Sir Thomas Lipton into 
his cabin, where he remained over an hour in 
friendly discussion of the Anglo-American 
spirit.” 

QO. And this is good for Anglo-America? 

A. Nothing could be better. 

Q. Who is Admiral Dewey ? 

A. A simple sailor. 

Q, What has he done? 

A. He is descended from Alfred the Great. 

Q. Yes? 

A. And the American people keep on 
thinking that he is like Nelson. 

QO. Yes? 

A. And, for this reason, no doubt, they 
want him to be President of the United States. 

Q. Yes? 

A. And they come over the side of his flagship by the boat- 
load and shake his hand off from’morn to Dewey eve, ¢o to speak, 
and make him offerings of barley-sugar, neckties, pea-nuts, yellow 
dogs, Anglo-Saxon spirit, and so forth. 

QO. Yes? 

A. And they all love George. 

QO. Yes? 

A. And he is having a first-class boom. 

O. Any more? 

A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. Didn’t he take Manila? 

A. Possibly ; but it must have been before my time. 

QO. Now, who is Sir Thomas Lipton ? 

A. The second man in America. 

QO. He is an Anglo, though ? 

A. That doesn’t matter ; he was //e first to welcome Admiral 
Dewey “hum.” 

Q. Is that why he went out there ? 

A. No, he went out to extradite the America Cup. 

QO. Will ke succeed ? 

A. Not if Co/uméia can prevent-it. 

Q. If he does succeed, ought he not to have a peerage? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Why? 

A, Well—what with Dewey and what with Shamrock he will 
have done more to cement the bonds of friendship between Britain 
and the United States than all the Boundary Commissions put 
together. TOUCHSTONE, 
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UncLtE Sam To Oom PauL, Why don’t you turn my friend John off the farm, as I 


[De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


[The value of this sage advice is enhanced by the well-known fact that the Hollander 
of the Transvaal is knee-deep in Outlander gold, the return for which is gross corruption 
and maladministration.—EpD. OUTLOOK. } 


Woman with a Past 


Mr. ANDREW REID predicts in his “ History in Advertisements” 
in the Fortnightly Review that the next century will at its close 
be called the “ Woman's Century.” But this advertisement, which 
he unearths from the Daily Post of October 7, 1728, and especially 
the contemptuous introduction of “a man” in the “ note,” suggests 
what a past woman has had :— 


T Mr. Stokes Amphitheatre in Islington Road, this pre- 
sent Monday, being the 7 of October, will be a com- 
plete Boxing Match by the two following Championesses : 
Whereas I, Ann Field, of Stoke Newington, ass driver, well 
known for my abilities in boxing in my own defence wherever 
it happened in my way, having been affronted by Mrs. Stokes, 
styled the European Championess, do fairly invite her to a 
trial of her best skill in Boxing for 10 pounds, fair rise and 
fall ; and question not but to give her such proofs of my judge- 
ment that shall oblige her to acknowledge me Championess 
of the Stage, to the entire satisfaction of all my friends. 

I, Elizabeth Stokes, of the City of London, have not fought 
in this way since I fought the famous boxing-woman of 
Billingsgate 29 minutes, and gained a complete victory, 
(which is six years ago) ; but as the famous Stoke Newington 
ass-woman dares me to fight her for the 10 pounds, I do 
assure her I will not fail meeting her for the said sum, and 
doubt not that the blows which I shall present her with will 
be more difficult to digest than any she ever gave her asses. 

Note. A man, known by the name of Rugged and Tuff, 
challenges the best man of Stoke Newington to fight him for 
one guinea to what sum they please to venture. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


A DARK PROSPECT 


EXPECTED BOER INCURSION—THE FREE STATE 
WILL MR. SCHREINER RESIGN? 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: Friday. 

Ir may now be declared to be pretty certain that the Trans- 
vaal will assume the offensive at an early date—certainly 
before the two weeks and more which must elapse before the 
British forces are adequate for immediate defensive needs. 
It is this momentary expectation of a Boer outbreak— 
despite all General Joubert’s restraining influence—that 
makes the immediate prospect so dark. 

Boer incursions into British territory are looked 
for on the Orange Free State or Utrecht sides. Kim- 
berley itself is regarded as safe. De Beers have there 
2,500 drilled and armed employés and twenty-one Maxims. 
Little armed trouble need be looked for among the Dutch 
of the Cape Colony and Natal. 

As to the Free State, there are strong evidences of 
President Steyn’s persistence in a strongly bellicose atti- 
tude. The expectation in British circles is that the High 
Commissioner will be charged by the Imperial Government 
to call upon the Free State Government to definitely 
declare its position in the event of hostilities—whether it 
elects to remain neutral or to openly join the Transvaal 
in opposing the British forces. 

Once war is declared Mr. Schreiner will probably 
resign his post as Premier of Cape Colony, giving only a 
vote on account in order to ensure an early session of the 
Legislature. 


Waiting—at Johannesburg 


‘‘ Nothing bowls me over more or (if you like it better) 
tends more to convince me of the gravity of the South 
African crisis,” writes a correspondent, ‘than a letter which 
has just reached me from my brother at Johannesburg. This 
is a wise youth, and a mighty cool one. He has always 
scouted the idea of war, and his letters hitherto have rung 
with ‘if you only saw how calmly we are taking it.’ In 
his last, dated September 1, there is a change indeed.” 
He says :— 


“T met Moneypenny (the editor of the S/ar), who told 
me to look at C. W. B.’s letter about the Edgar case which 
he is reprinting from the Zimes. He remarked what an ex- 
tremely clear statement of the case it was. 

“] was at Pretoria yesterday when the last despatch in- 
viting Kruger to Cape Town was read. Lots of long faces : 
most people anxious ; and almost all the ladies I knew here 
have gone away. It is only in the past few days that 
Pretoria has got into this state. People here, too, are feel- 
ing, at length, really disturbed. No one can say whether 
the Boers will bring things to a climax, and personally 
I have hitherto thought not, so many of them dread it, as, 
apart from all other points, it means the loss of their fat 
billets, 

“But I confess I am shaken from that view. The idea 
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was generally expressed in Pretoria that if they decided 
on a row they would take the initiative. This would certainly 
be a wise move on their part. We really ought to have more 
troops on hand.” 

September 2.—“ The town was extremely stirred yesterday. 
The ——s, ——, and Mrs. and Miss —— have left. Atnight 
I went to the theatre with ——. At one of the intervals we 
heard that the arrests threatened a fortnight ago were being 
made, but thought it a cazard. But this morning we learn 
that Pakeman, editor of the Leader, has been arrested on a 
charge of treason. Utter rot, of course, but not pleasant for 
him all the same to go to prison. Moneypenny they want, 
but can’t find. I fancy several men cleared out last night. 
. . » Mrs. —— wins my admiration hourly for her pluck. She 
is awfully worried about her husband, but hides it most 
bravely, and even now, when things are really serious, keeps 
cheery. 

“The position simply is that the Raad may now decide 
to refuse to consider Chamberlain’s proposal of a discussion 
at Capetown, and may withdraw the provisional offer of five 
years’ franchise. The belief is that they will do this ; and, 
though no one can tell, the odds now are oz that happening 
shortly. Anyhow, things are really hanging in the balance 
just now. 

“This may reach you and find you smiling at another scare 
passed by—or it may not. I hope Mrs. —— [his hostess] 
will leave on Monday. I shall probably stay on with another 
man, as some of the servants are staying. If we have to send 
them away, I shall probably return to my rooms, in which— 
don’t laugh ; we are taking ourselves quite seriously now— 
we are stowing away some provisions. 

‘“‘] want you, please, to note that I am possessed of £— —, 
deposited as follows: Just make a note of 
that !” 





Darjeeling in Ruins 


Darjeeling has been devastated again. In 1896 
immense damage was done to the tea plantations by land- 
slips, and in the same year the Kutcherry was completely 
destroyed by fire. In 1897 many houses and bungalows 
were demolished in the earthquake that wrecked Shillong 
and the Duars. Heavy landslips are annual affairs in the 
Himalayas, and no rainy season passes without news that 
the Darjeeling-Himalayan railway is blocked between 
Teendaria and Ghoom. But the disaster of last Sunday 
night was much more serious. The unprecedented rainfall 
of over twenty inches in twenty-four hours must have 
loosened the hill-side so that the least tremor would have 
caused the hud to slip, carrying away with it shops and 
houses in its fall. Part of the eastern slopes between 
Lebong and Allobarie slipped over 3,000 feet. The 
catastrophe at Phil bazaar, where 200 natives are reported 
to have been killed, must have been due to a landslip that 
overwhelmed the whole village. Phil bazaar is a small 
basti at the bottom of the Chota Rungeet valley, nine 
miles below Darjeelung on the road to native Sikkhim ; 
its inhabitants all told could not number more than a few 
hundred. The large mortality amongst the natives cannot 
be accounted for by falling roofs, as their houses are built 
for the most part of mud and plaster; a great number 
must have perished by avalanches of dislodged rocks and 
boulders. 

In the earthquake of 1897 at Darjeeling the shocks 
were felt most severely in the neighbouring plantations. 
Several of the planters’ bungalows and factories were 
ruined, and news kept coming into the station every day 
of damage done in the district. Postal communication 
was cut off for some days, and the telegraph line was 
blocked for atime. Everyone in the station was in com- 
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plete ignorance of what was going on in the outside world. 
Only one life was lost, and it was considered providential 
at the time that the first and most violent shock occurred 
in the afternoon, giving people time to leave their houses 
and escape the falling débris. Had the shock fallen in the 
night many more would have perished. This is what 
happened on Monday night last, when the streets of 
Darjeeling must have offered a scene of the wildest 
consternation : people staggering out of their houses and 
dropping like sailors on a pitching ship, groping in the 
dark, terrified by the cries of women and children crushed 
in the ruins ; the roar of avalanches ; the awful rumblings 
of-the earth underfoot ; and the ceaseless deluge overhead. 


FINANCE 
AUSTRALASIAN LAND COMPANIES 


In previous articles we have dealt with the general com- 
mercial revival in Australia, and pointed out how it is 
affecting the banks. It has been shown that the high 
prices prevailing for wool, and likely to prevail during 
the next few years owing to the shortage of supply and 
the great and increasing trade activity, are all in favour 
of the Australian pastoralist. It has been pointed out 
that during the past few years enormous sums have been 
paid off mortgages both in town and country, and that 
the assets of the banks have thereby been improved to an 
extent that is scarcely revealed by the official reports. 
Property has shown a decided appreciation. There is 
certainly no reason to anticipate any alteration in this 
tendency in the near future; rather the reverse. The rise 
in the price of wool, which is probably by no means over, 
is likely to compensate for any mortality among the flocks 
due to drought. Sheep-breeding is not a matter of days. 
It will probably be some three years before the flocks are 
restored to satisfactory numbers, and in the meantime 
there is a growing demand for wool from the manu- 
facturing centres the world over. Moreover, Australia 
has developed other agricultural interests, and is likely 
ere long to attend to her manufactures. These de- 
velopments, aided by greater confidence, must tend 
in the direction of increasing values for property of all 
kinds. Colonists, who happen at the same time to be 
capitalists, have not been slow to recognise this improve- 
ment. We pointed out last week the steady improvement 
in the price of the banking securities. It is well to indi- 
cate another field which has received particular attention, 
and is likely to receive more, for the securities involved base 
their improvement upon the substantial causes indicated 
above. The Australian land and mortgage shares are not 
particularly prominent here at the present time. The 
companies interested in landed estates suffered severely in 
the depression, and many of them have had a time of 
great anxiety owing to the recent drought. Great curtail- 
ment of dividend and not a few reconstructions have been 
the results. But there is ground for belief that the worst 
has been seen, and that the improvement observable 
latterly is well founded. Moreover, from a mere stock 
market point of view, the upward tendency of the 
shares is likely to be maintained, owing to the in- 
creased inquiry for them and the exceeding shortage 
of supply at the present time. One point has to 
be carefully noted. In several cases there is still 
a considerable liability on the Ordinary shares; and, this 
being the case, the investor with some means should 
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alone become a purchaser. Indeed, as a rule, where such 
liability exists, the directors of the companies take care to 
safeguard themselves and protect the prior interests by 
refusing to accept as purchasers other than those un- 
doubtedly sound financially. 

Still there is certainly scope for the investor ; and if 
he is looking for a high-yielding speculative security, and 
is hoping for a prospect of improving dividend yield and 
a very probable advance in capital value, his requirements 
are likely to be met. We have gone through the list of 
the land and mortgage companies, and selected the names 
of those which appear to offer some inducement at present 
prices. In the following list we set forth these securities, 
giving the quotations, showing the dividends for the past 
three years, and calculating the yield per cent. on the 
basis of the last dividend. We also show the par value 
of the shares and the amount paid, so that the liability 


may be readily calculated :— 
Dividends per cent. 
per annum 
Par Amount ———-+—— Market Yield 
Value paid 1896-7 1897-8 1898-9 Price p.c. 


Australian Agricultural .. oe oo 68988 ath 428. 528 525 71% 38 
South Australian .. ee oe . BS 20 10} 10 10 50$ 4 
Scottish Australian Invest., Ord. Stock 100 100 3 1s 2b 80 3? 
Peel River Stock .. ee oe es 109 100 5 5 5 Too 5 
Dalgety & Co., Ordinary as +. 20 5 8 8 8 6 63 
British and Australasian Trust, Ord... 25 24 5 3 4 I 124 
New South Wales Land and Agency.. 5 5 ® 2 2h 2 6} 
National Mortgage and Agency of 

New Zealand oe oe oe 10 2 5 5 5 § 16 


* Reconstruction. 


Commenting briefly on the above securities, we may 
say that the first-named has regularly paid its dividends, 
and has not fallen below about 10 per cent. on its paid-up 
value even during the depression. Steady recovery has 
been shown, but it is still a long way behind the 84s. dividend 
declared in 1890-91. Both this and the South Australian 
shares are sound securities of their class, with no 
liability in the latter case, and a comparatively small one 
in the former. In the latter case, too, the price is some 
seven points below the best of last year, and in both cases 
the market is short of shares. Scottish Australian 
are, perhaps, more speculative, but there seems good 
ground to expect an advance in value. Peel River shares 
are well spoken of, and the Company is expected to pay 
more dividend in the near future. Dalgety shares 
have been steady dividend-payers all through. The 
yield is high, and prospects excellent now that wool 
has risen so materially. Were it not for the big 
liability, which renders these shares only suitable for 
investors with considerable means, they would doubtless 
be considerably higher. Of the last three securities 
mentioned, the market estimate of the N.S. Wales Land 
and Agency is the highest. The shares are fully paid 
for one thing, and prospects are certainly improving. 
These shares may well be bought by the speculatively 
inclined. More doubtful securities, but shares which will 
appeal to speculators with means, are those of the British 
and Australasian Trust and the National Mortgage and 
Agency of New Zealand. The liabilities are heavy in 
both cases, and the ordinary investor should certainly 
avoid them. But the former is a well-managed concern 
with promise, and though the latter may make none too 
good a showing at the present time, the position is said 
to be sound enough. At all events the securities which 
we have mentioned will form reasonable subjects for fur- 
ther conversation with stockbrokers, and investors of 
various tastes will find in the list shares which may well 
appeal to them in these days of depression. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


Market Influences 


EVERY second dealer in the market nowadays is talking about 
war prospects, and the others are asking whether the time has 
come to buy. But nothing is done, and prices sag from sheer 
inanition and suspense. Dear money is the bugbear, and for this 
reason Berlin and New York cause some concern. A little while 
back, Paris occasioned misgivings, but nobody fears trouble there 
now, and the settlement should go off without difficulty. On the 
whole, the markets are waiting to jump. Given the first signs of 
peace, and there is enough of the “bear” element to cause a 
scramble, accentuated as it will be by many eager buyers. The 
“bull” element in the markets is sound, except perhaps in 
Westralians and a few gambling counters such as Trunk Seconds. 
Even in the event of war, the first signs of British successes will 
lead to a rise, for there are too many waiting for a chance to buy. 
In fact, money prospects apart—and it does not do to shut our 
eyes to this bugbear—the position of the markets is favourable 
enough to purchasers with cash to pay for their securities. 


Railway Jottings 


In the Home Railway market there is little enough to note. 
Traffics continue favourable, and Settlement rates show that the 
account is light enough. The weak element is eliminated in all 
save a few securities; but while the political uncertainty lasts 
there is not much hope. Intrinsically, the market should improve. 
Such securities as North British, where the rival factions seem 
determined to do their best to ruin the property between them, are 
perhaps best avoided, although the triumph of the Board at the 
meeting was thorough, but there are chances for Dover “A,” Great 
Northern Deferred, Great Easterns, Great Westerns, and North- 
Westerns. Mere speculators, however, are best out of the market, 
for “dear money” may at any time cause concern, to say nothing 
of sales due to financing the position elsewhere. 

In the American section we are unable to see any reason yet 
for altering our recent pessimistic opinions. The holidays on Wall 
Street have upset matters, but there is no doubt that many 
of the big operators are far less sanguine than before, and the 
unanimity of certain American newspapers which have undertaken 
to “ reassure ” investors is more curious than convincing. The chief 
danger threatening is the industrial position, and the really alarm- 
ing inflation of values connected therewith. Dear money is by no 
means done with, and should a break occur in Industrials, there 
will be much wreckage. On the subject of Canadian Rails, we 
have nothing to add. The market is good enough for investors 
and speculators with means enough to see the uncertainties 
through. 

Continuing our remarks on Argentine Rails, Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern are not undeserving of notice. The report should 
show that 8 per cent. has been earned in the Ordinary, but if 6 per 
cent. is distributed, the market will be satisfied. At the present 
price the yield is rather over 4 per cent., but the line is doing 
well, and in spite of the rally in the premium, the price is more 
likely to advance in settled markets than to fall. There is new 
stock to come in shortly, hence the expected conservatism in the 
matter of dividends. We should say that the price of this security 
is cheaper than at any time this year. 


Industrials 


The tendency for the speculative element to abandon recent 
market favourites, such as Ziftons, and leave them on a strictly 
investment basis is increasingly noticeable. Indeed, there is very 
little doing in the industrial section. Shares of the “showman” 
class, such as Mu/oscopes and Barnums, are being reduced to their 
proper level, and it is not necessary to point out that in ventures 
of this kind, the success of which is usually quite ephemeral, very 
large interest returns must be demanded as a matter of course. 
Little satisfaction is likely to be derived from the Kent Coal 
meetings held during the week. Nobody can feel confidence in 
the amalgamated undertaking, i in view of the way in which official 
and searching inquiry into the extraordinary past history has been 
avoided. In the Brewery market, the fall in A//sopf’s Ordinary 
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has brought that security to a level at which the investor may 
regard it favourably. For those who like a speculative holding 
pure and simple, the Deferred may offer inducements. 


Property Matters 


Next week will see further evidences of activity in the property 
market, and the improvement in both supply and demand which 
was shown this week will doubtless be well sustained. On Monday 
Messrs.jWriford & Dixon offer freehold laundry premises, shops, 
and small houses in the suburbs, and Messrs. Bell bring to the 
hammer the historic mansion and residential estate of Blacklands 
Hall, Suffolk ; also Houghton Hall, Cavendish, in the same 
county. On Tuesday the feature is undoubtedly the sale of the 
Margate property of “ Lord George Sanger,” the Hall by the Sea 
and other buildings being offered. Local property, houses, and 
shops in South London appeal to the brick-and-mortar investor. 
Wednesday sees the long-anticipated sale at the Beaufort Arms 
Hotel, Chepstow, of the first section of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Monmouthshire estates. The sale will be continued on the follow- 
ing day. Chief interest will, perhaps, centre in the sale of the 
ruins of the famous old Norman castle of Striguil, or Chepstow 
Castle, which dates back to the time of the Conqueror. Freehold 
land and house property in Chepstow complete the list. A rather 
important local building site at Ilford, and a fair amount of small 
property and shops in the suburbs, are on offer, Messrs. Douglas 
Young being the chief firm officiating ; and they have for sale 
several important country properties, farms and land. On Thurs- 
day another local building-land sale in the Southend neighbour- 
hood will be held at Hockley. At the Mart Messrs. Foster & 
Cranfield have one of their important periodical sales of policies 
of assurance, reversions, &c. 


West Australians 


The time does not yet seem opportune to give a list of 
promising Westralian securities. Truth to tell, the position of the 
market, although healthier than a few weeks ago, is very far from 
sound. We certainly do not trust the show of a “ bear” account 
which we might gather was in existence did we attach importance 
to mere carry-over rates. To watch the manner in which some of 
the leading shares were bid up for the “shop” before the settle- 
ment, and allowed to slip away afterwards, was enough proof of 
unsoundness. Should there be a war scare, or anything leading 
to general market weakness, there would be a bad collapse, and a 
decided revelation of rottenness in the Westralian section. The 
wirepullers are simply hoping against hope that the situation will 
improve enough to prevent disasters and the shaking of public 
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confidence still further. Once the trouble is over we may hear 
of many amalgamation schemes, of which the Ivanhoe-Horseshoe- 
Ivanhoe S. Extended scheme will probably be the first. 


Kaffirs to Buy 


The time has not perhaps come to buy Kaffirs, if investors are 
determined to wait for the lowest quotations. In the event of war 
there must necessarily be a further set-back, and probably the 
market would continue very lifeless until definite developments 
were forthcoming. But the investor with means may buy now, 
certain that prices are in many cases well below intrinsic 
values, and that in, say, six or twelve months’ time he should 
see the market price of his shares very decidedly higher than 
it is at present. The market, however, is not for the specu- 
lator who wishes to “carry over” ; that must be quite clear at the 
outset. The actual market position is sound enough; the open 
commitments for the rise are very small, and in apparently 
decidedly strong hands ; and as there is a large amount of market 
money available when better times are in store, the rally should 
be very sharp indeed. In the following list we give the names of 
various shares which seem promising and well worthy the atten- 
tion of investors. For the purpose of comparison, we give the 
highest price this year, and the highest and lowest in 1898. We 
may say that the present level is practically the lowest this year. 


1898 1899 Present 
—a. Highest Price 
H. L. 
Barnato Consols als as oo oh 14 25 oe TG 
Consolidated Gold Fields Ordinary 53 33 Sig ww. 58 
Ferreira = 7 i 267 21% = we 26 +++ 20 
Geldenhuis Estate... os Gees S 4h 8} 55 
Jumpers ni Com ot oe Se 43 7k 4h 
Knight Central sh ba ooo TRG ove é 3 - 
Knight Deep ... oa oon we Sikes ay 43 3 
New Primrose... — os oe 4S 3G 5a 34 
Nigel Deep... a oe coo EEF cee yi 2}} 14 
Robinson ae oss = - OF 74 11} 8 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies 
in the following Saturday’s issue. 

It is absolutely necessary that queries should be brief, and that 
a copy of the letter sent should be kept for reference. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications; but names 
and addresses are only asked for as evidence of good faith, and 
a nom de plume should be chosen for use in our columns. 


BUCCLEUCH.—(I) Quite a gamble. They might be held as such, and 
sold when they reach ycur figure. (2) Another gamble. On present 
business they should be sold; but perhaps you might care to hold 
o1 the chance of the electric business proving more profitable. (3) We 
think so. (4) Read our note on Westralians. As regards merits, a fair 
speculation, but not so good as the mine once promised. (5) A fair 
speculative holding. (6) We hear good reports as to the mines them- 
selves ; but under present auspices there is not much chance for them, 
With a change in the controlling influences things might improve. 

GrouND ReEntTs.—(1) An investment as safe as Consols to produce 
from 6 to 10 per cent.! Perhaps our readers can oblige. We are beaten. 
(2) Have nothing to do with this touting institution or its specious offers. 
(3) You should receive 4 per cent., or, by waiting, perhaps a little more. 
(4) Try North-Westerns for safety, or Great Northern Deferred and 
Dover ‘‘ A” if you care fora spice of speculation and possible appreciation 
in value. 


*,* We much regret that, owing to a composing-room error, the 
asterisk which should have been placed against the name of the Bank of 
Australasia in a table furnished in an article on the Australian banks last 
week, and which was intended to indicate that the bank passed through 
the 1893 crisis without failure, was moved upward so that it showed against 
the name of the Australian Joint-Stock Bank, one of the institutions that 
failed. A cursory examination of our subsequent remarks would have 
pointed out the error, even to those unacquainted with the relative position 
of the banks. It is needless to do more, therefore, than express our regret 
that so excellent an institution should have been subjected to such an 
obviously ill-founded slight. Its report, published yesterday, is sufficient 
proof of its sound and improving business. 
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IN PASSING 


MAJOR-GENERAL FRENCH, who is now on his way to the Cape, is 
a typical cavalry officer, clear-headed, dashing, good-looking, and 
quick-tempered. Like Sir Evelyn Wood, he began his career in 
the Navy, but is identified with two regiments of Hussars. At 
Abou Klea he heard a brother officer remark that a battle was like 
a game of ninepins. “Do not be bowled over, old chap,” was his 
advice ; but the words had hardly escaped his lips before his com- 
panion bit the dust. 


General Mackinnon, who died the other day, was in many ways 
a man of mark. Very rich he was of course, yet he would never 
allow himself the luxury of a carriage, but used to drive in a four 
wheeler between his flat in Victoria Street and the Senior. He 
was a regular patron of all the art sales at Christie’s and a keen 
spectator of good cricket. Annually he made a pilgrimage to his 
father’s monument in St. Paul’s, and after one of these pious 
journeys he observed to the present writer, “I am convinced that 
the world is improving ; but no man like my old father has ever 
crossed my path.” 


Every 25th of September is a day of particular interest to a 
gradually diminishing band of soldiers. It is the anniversary of 
the relief of Lucknow, and as such is commemorated by the sur- 
vivors of the relief force and the garrison in an annual dinner. At 
last Tuesday’s anniversary dinner, held at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Métropole, the president, General Sir W. Olpherts, V.C. 
lamented the death of five of those present at the last meeting. 
However, twenty-four good men and true sat round the board to 
celebrate the forty-second anniversary of the brave deeds of 
September 25, 1857. There was a fair sprinkling of V.C.’s, in- 
cluding the gallant president himself, General McLeod Innes, and 
Surg.-General Sir A. Home. In addition to these, Generals Bigge, 
Birch, May, Ruggles, Russel, Stewart, and Tullock, with a round 
dozen of others, met to talk over old times again. May they have 
many more merry meetings ! 


Mr. Fred Upton, the humourist, tells this story : Two Irishmen 
had a bottle of whisky. They agreed to drink half and keep the 
rest for the morning. Whilst Patsey snored, Brian stealthily rose 
and drank the remainder. Later, Brian heard Patsey groping in 
the dark. “What may you be looking for?” he asked. “ Why, 
nothing at all,” was the reply. “It’s what you'll find,” was Brian’s 
answer. 


The operations of a child’s mind are of perennial interest, and 
here is a charming instance of fairy theology from a five-year-old 
boy. On being told that something which interested him had 
happened before he was born, he was moved to say that he 
thought he remembered it all the same, and accounted for his 
ante-natal existence in this way: “ You see, mother, I was a berry 
on a bush in heaven at that time. There was a lot of us. Jesus 
came to see us every day. He watched us growing ripe. I 
didn’t need to be picked: I fell down. But I couldn’t walk. I 
had such a long stalk sticking to my head. Jesus picked off the 
stalk, and I walked away.” “ But,” asked his mother, “how did 
you know your way down to me?” “Oh, Jesus let out a star, 
and I followed it.” This flight of child fancy is a jumble of the 
nurse’s theology and the boy’s wistful observation of an apple-tree 
in the garden. The putting together is his own, and it looks as if 
he might some day be an author. 


That teachers ought to be trained is a commonplace observa- 
tion, though ten years ago it was rank heresy, and even now the 
idea is denounced by many prominent schoolmasters of the old 
kind. Beginnings have been made both at Cambridge and at 
Oxford ; but Owens College has gone one better by appointing @ 
Professor of the Theory, Art, and Practice of Education. We are 
glad to see that the first professor is a practical man. Mr. H. L. 
Withers has taught in secondary schools, and has been for six 
years Principal of the Borough Road Training College. He has 
a great chance. 
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RONDEAU TO MONSIEUR CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Sieur Cyrano de Bergerac, 
You swaggering Gascon blade, good lack! 
With what audacious, cool repose 
You flash forth epigrams and blows ! 
At fence and rhyme a nimble jack, 
You weave dallades as you attack 
The ribald scoffers at your nose, 
Sieur Cyrano. 


What heartbreak yours! Yet, looking back, 

Does life of nought but failure smack ? 

On others Fate the kiss bestows, 

But Death is sweet—for Roxane knows 

Your plume is still unsmirched with black, 
Sieur Cyrano ! 


Elisabeth Kemper Adams, in the American “Critic.” 


Miss Ellis Jeffreys, who again has scored a success in “ The 
Elixir of Love,” has literally made her way up from the ranks of 
her profession. She was a chorister in “La Cigale,” and, like 
Miss Letty Lind, at one time an understudy at the Criterion. 
Subsequently she made her mark in high comedy, and is now one 
of the foremost of our vivacious actresses. She is married to 
Lord Howe’s second son, Mr. Curzon, who has just returned from 
the Bayreuth festival, and is the devoted mother of two pretty 
children. 


A few weeks ago a correspondent spoke in our columns of the 
wonderful effect worked by naval discipline on a rough lad of his 
acquaintance. Mr. Pett Ridge, in his new sixpenny novel “A 
Son of the State,” has worked this idea into a story, and a most 
interesting story too. He traces the life of a London waif from 
the thieves’ den to cottage homes, the training ship, and the Royal 
Navy. Why cannot the method be applied more widely than it 
is? Each big seaport might have its training ships, and these 
might largely take the place of the workhouse schools. Such boys 
as were clearly suited for agricultural life or for trade might be 
placed in cottage homes, and the rest trained on shipboard. 
There is something so like play in ship discipline that most boys 
find it delightful. If we had twenty or thirty such training ships 
it might make a considerable difference to the merchant service, 
where the lack of Englishmen is now beginning to press. 


With Vanderbilt, charity and dictatorial autocracy went hand 
inhand. A band of discontented delegates in his employ once 
waited on him. The interview proved abortive. As they were 
sullenly filing out, Vanderbilt called back one of the men, and 
said, ‘ Your wife has a pension for faithful service in my household, 
has she not?” ‘It’s all we shall have to live on,” retorted the 
husband bitterly. “It has ceased,” intimated the ‘millionaire 
curtly, as he turned on his heel. He beat his men on that strike. 
One of his first acts after its conclusion was to treble that pension. 

jut he never paid up the arrears during the labour struggle. 


In the Hotel list of the A B C railway guide is to be found the 
announcement of a certain country hotel that, among other things, 
“funeral carriages and horses are supplied.” Does this hostelry 
do an extensive trade in burying its visitors ? 


The uses of advertisement are indeed far-reaching, but the 
scheme recently adopted by a firm of hardware merchants in the 
City is a distinct advance upon anything that even the most enter- 
prising of their kind has yet adopted. Briefly, it amounts to con- 
verting empty cartridge-cases, picked up on the field at Omdurman, 
into pencil-cases for the public. As an added inducement to 
possible purchasers, the manufacturers have announced their 
intention to devote 1o per cent. of the proceeds accruing from the 
sale of such goods to the exchequer of the Gordon Memorial 
Hospital. This is enterprise indeed : commerce and philanthropy 
were never more strikingly blended. Beating bayonet blades into 
ploughshares is hopelessly out of date. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


MORE FROM JOHANNESBURG 


Sobannesburg (Box —); August 8, 1899. 


My DEAR M——, * * * * * Now let me take up a few more 
points for your Radical enlightenment ; you remember what my 
politics were in England. 

You hear it denied that there is Boer ill-treatment of Kaffirs ; 
we see plenty of cases here. The police the other day fairly put 
their foot in it. They began talking in their usual lofty fashion to 
a Kaffir, and when he told them he did not like being talked to in 
that style they promptly knocked him down, and one of them dug 
his spurs in the poor fellow’s back and wounded him severely. 
The presumed Kaffir then turned out to be an American citizen 
and promptly made a complaint to his Consul. A certain local 
doctor named Matthews brought the American citizen, whose 
name is Turnbull, between the chains in Commissioner Street 
and made him bare his back and tell the public exactly what had 
occurred, causing an outburst of indignation. This has made the 
Boer officials take action, and it is probable that his assailants 
will for once get punished. The fact is that the Boer’s idea of 
the Kaffir is that he is a kind of animal, to be treated neither 
better nor worse than he treats his own oxen. The other day I 
saw at Benoni a Dutch driver of a waggon actually beat an ox 
so severely that the poor animal pulled off his horn in his agonies. 
I saw this myself, and will swear to it in any court in the world. 
I cannot say that anyone took much notice of the affair. 

The great treason conspiracy has now fizzled out. It has been 
proved that the thing was worked up by agent provocateurs, and 
was kept in the State Attorney’s pigeon-holes until the eve of the 
Bloemfontein Conference so as to make political capital out of 
it. The whole thing has proved to be a veritable boomerang, and 
has returned and struck the Government a terrific blow, and has 
made them ridiculous and shameful in the eyes of the world. Mr. 
Tjaart Kruger, the President’s son, so it is stated in affidavit, 
offered bribes to the unhappy detectives, who were afterwards 
arrested, to persuade them to gef evidence of the complicity of 
the British Government and of the South African League. The 
Chief of Police, Schutte, is alleged as per affidavit to have offered 
£200 and a billet in the Secret Service for information of the 
same purport. 

You are aware that selling liquor to natives is against the law 
of the country. No one living here would know of that fact if he 
only took the evidence of his eyes, for drinking and drunkenness 
are the commonest spectacles amongst the Kaffirs on the mines. 
It is notorious that many of the Government officials get a larger 
income from the liquor syndicate than they do from Government. 
The liquor syndicate is a very powerful and wealthy corporation, 
and employs clouds of emissaries to buttonhole Raadsleden and 
talk “nice” to them. A liquor man has been known to bet £500 
to a fiver that a certain law relating to liquor (which he does of 
want to be passed) will be passed; and a member of the Raad 
has been known to take the bet. Further, the incorruptible one 
has been known to work hard against the passing of the law, and ~ 
as a matter of fact it has not passed, thus ebliging the liquor 
gentleman to pay over his £500; and the money was paid with 
wonderfully well concealed sorrow. 

We have actually Liquor Kings, with well-known districts of 
their own, where no other sellers than their own appointed may 
enter without the certainty of being trapped by the police. The 
whole thing stinks with rottenness and corruption. I cannot 
speak with anything like patience of Government officials, with 
their claims to piety, their injured innocent attitude to the British 
policeman, and their consummate impudence when asked to do 
anything which they are receiving a salary to do. 

I do not know whether any English paper would care to accept 
the following idea for a cartoon, but, if so, it is at your service to 
use it: Paul Kruger is an Aztec, seated on a pedestal, with crowds 
of Uitlanders bearing presents of food and money. Jove, in the 
form of the Johannesburg fort, enforces the worship of the holy 
Aztec, with guns trained on the Uitlander multitude. Behind the 
guns are “my burghers,” with unkempt hair and a nimbus apiece. 
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The title to be: “The holy (Boer) Aztec must be worshipped and 
fed.” 

Robberies and burglaries are literally of daily occurrence. 
You see, the police are selected from the Boers themselves— 
ze. farmers. Think of a yokel at home set to catch Mr. Charles 
Peace! At Benoni I slept for weeks with a loaded revolver at my 
bedside, but ten or twelve different rooms were burgled. I had a 
visit from them one night, but I was awake and they could not 
getin. Three nights ago, here in Johannesburg, a pair of boots 
were stolen outside my door, and I had to buy a new pair. I 
suppose about half the big shops in town have been burgled 
within the past year. Such police as we have are a menace only 
to peaceable citizens. They are utterly useless for the prevention 
of crime. Three weeks ago one of these enlightened policemen 
fired his revolver at a passing cyclist because he called out “ Veet- 
zak” (the cyclist thought it was a drunken Kaffir in the road). 

With these crowds of annoyances and worse, it is especially 
exasperating to read the placid arguments in some English journals 
for and against interference. Ifthe Transvaal were near the Isle 
of Wight, the South African question would not long be discussed 
in the abstract, philosophical, “{be just to our own hurt” kind of 
attitude which these papers recently adopted. If England were to 
leave us in the lurch now, it is probable that there would be a 
bloody revolution within the next few months, and it is certain 
that there would be some impressive ceremony of renunciation of 
the British flag by thousands of Englishmen throughout South 
Atice, .<.: Kind regards, F.W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THACKERAY AND ‘ PUNCH” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


IN your courteous remarks on the subject of my forthcoming 
book on Thackeray’s unidentified contributions to Punch, which 
is now passing through the press, you ask :— 

“ But is not something of the sort already to hand in one of 
the volumes of the new Biographical Edition ?” 

No! The Biographical Edition includes only pieces pre- 
viously reprinted, and, apart from Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s 
delightful and valuable contributions, gives no new matter at all, 
so far as Punch is concerned. On the contrary, it suppresses 
certain items, the continued presence of which was considered 
undesirable. My new volume will contain many articles and 
poems of interest and importance of which no one outside the 
Punch office, so far as I have been able to ascertain, has any 
cognisance or certain knowledge whatever. 


21 Cadogan Gardens, S.W., Sept 23. M. H. SPIELMANN, 


THE FRATERNITY OF LITERATURE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The last sentence of your interesting review on the “ Fraternity 
of Literature” contains an assertion—namely, that the cosmo- 
politan spirit in literature had its rise no further back than the 
eighteenth century—against which, as a partisan of the ancient 
and universal tradition of classical culture, I beg to protest. 

Truth is cosmopolitan, world-wide ; every true masterpiece 
partakes of this character. To find the origin of all the European 
literatures we have to go back to Homer and the Bible, connected 
with our times by an unbroken chain of authors, both sacred and 
profane, studied in all countries. The geniuses of Aryan and 
Semitic races have been united nineteen centuries ago by Rome 
and Christianity, and never separated since. The literature of the 
eighteenth century moves in the narrower circle of English and 
French acquaintance : national instead of being universal, as were 
the great works of the seventeenth and previous centuries, written 
in Latin. 

Is the brotherhood of medieval universities forgotten? Did 
not the preserver of European unity and civilisation, Charlemagne, 
to teach his German-Roman subjects, call Beda’s pupils from 
Ireland? which was possible then, because Latin was spoken in 
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all Western schools. Through Middle Age and Renaissance, 
when scholars were of one tongue, international universities and 
orders interchanged students and masters in Oxford, Paris, 
Heidelberg, Upsala, and Salamanca. Duns Scotus, Abelard, 
Albert the Great lectured to twenty nations. Literary men held 
European correspondence and visited each other. Erasmus dwelt 
in the house of Thomas More ; they discussed together the ideas 
of “ Encomium Maric” and “ Utopia.” Buchanan, in Bordeaux, 
taught Montaigne. Milton, travelling in Italy, was known as an 
accomplished cosmopolitan scholar. All the epoch-making books 
of early modern times—Bacon’s “Novum Organum,” Grotius’ 
“ De Jure Pacis et Belli,” Newton’s “ Principia”—were written in 
the same language. Far from having introduced a cosmopolitan 
spirit in literature, the writers of the last century, using only their 
various vernaculars, have ignored the unity of European 
thought, by neglecting its necessary medium, which now cosmo- 
politan minds, on both sides of the Atlantic, attempt to revive. A 
foreigner, I badly want myself the restitution of the International 
Language. Courtesy forbids using my vernacular, and I must 
apologise for this inroad on yours to convey my thoughts ; I trust 
you will disregard the expression and mind only the ideas. 
Bedford Park, W. J. TASSET. 


[The “cosmopolitan spirit” to which our reviewer referred 
was obviously rather that of the moderns who follow the progress 
of the literary giants of all nations than that of the close company 
of students who wrote in the Latin. The living interest in Ibsen, 
Tolstoi, Maeterlinck, to instance but a few of the names familiar 
to the educated, no matter what their nationality, is a case in 
point. Our correspondent of course knows that the Latin 
language is still used by scholars whose treatises can have buta 
small sale in each country.—ED. | 


sé SPORT ” 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


Are seals protected, or can they be slaughtered at will by 
“sports”? In this remote spot one can frequently watch seals 
sporting near the cliffs, or coming up to examine one with equal 
curiosity to that which oneself exhibits; while in the breeding 
season the mothers and cubs are often to be seen on the rocks. 
The motive of the “sport” who this week murdered a seal is 
obscure, for the body was not, I understand, recovered. 

The reasons for killing are, I take it, the pot, the pelt, and 
protection: no one eats seals save Esquimaux ; the pelt may be 
useful for stuffing, but a stuffed seal in a glass-case—well! And 
as for protection, the seal is reported to take fish, and sometimes 
damage the salmon-nets. But the “sport” was not a fisherman. 

Gwbert, near Cardigan : September 20. ANTI-“ SPORT.” 


A HURRICANE INDEED 
To the Editor of THe OvuTLOOK 


I hope you can find room for the following account of the 
West Indian hurricane from an English lady in Montserrat. 

It may be of interest, as showing the fearful force of the wind, 
to mention that the house called “The Cot” was very strongly 
built, with stone walls three feet thick at the basement and two 
feet thick at the roof, which was of pitch pine, and bolted through 
to the foundations. LEwIs S. HOLLINGS. 

249 Birchfield Road, Birmingham. 


* Montserrat: Aug. 13, 1899- 


“On Monday morning, the 7th, about eleven, rain set in from 
the north,-falling in the ravines below, driven by a fierce roaring 
wind, while we on the hill had not a breath ; soon we noticed a 
commotion among the birds, which warned us to prepare for bad 
weather. H. and I, with A.’s help, hooked in all the thirty-five 
doors and windows ; before we could get through this a most 
furious tempest was down on us, and I sent J. to tell —— to leave 
the overseer’s house and take shelter in ours, which was less ex- 
posed. By degrees we admitted about fifteen poor drenched 
creatures with their clothes torn off, and we all huddled together in 
the kitchen, while the sheets of galvanised iron crashed and tore 
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away outside. The noise of the tempest was so terrific that our 
hearing was affected by it; but H., A., and I kept our wits about 
us and fought the elements to keep doors and windows secure. 
The lad who minds the cows would do nothing to help; had his 
hands over his head yelling to God for mercy. At last I actually 
shoved him to a window, put his hands on the hooks, and 
threatened him with I know not what if he let go. 

“This was about 2.30, the wind was blowing from N. or N.-E., 
and we were in the kitchen and pantry; then we heard plaster 
and small stones crashing down from the gable end, and we made 
arush for the dining-room, all holding together and putting two 
men to the hooks. I feared the floors might be lifted, and sought 
shelter for the children under the iron bedstead in the end room. 
They were no sooner there than the wind shifted E. and S.-E., a 
shutter to the S. burst, the door opposite opening on the verandah 
flew open, the mattresses were thrown off, and the partition door 
closed. There was then a most awful shrieking and howling, 
and in getting the children out again to the drawing-room the 
partition burst. 

“ By this time the shingles had been torn off the roof, and we 
looked every minute to have the house down on us. I decided 
that the cellar was the only place of refuge. We moved off in 
a body; there we had a strong floor over our heads, but the roof 
above was gone, so the water came through and we got very wet. 
Every vestige of the verandah was gone, and we were all standing 
in water. We had the two windows well barred and the door 
secured, so unless the walls above broke through the floor, which 
is very strong, we felt sheltered. As the night wore on the storm 
abated, and as soon as dawn appeared we came out of our ark. 
But what a scene met our view as we staggered upstairs and 
looked around! It was as if God with a mighty broom had swept 
the country of every vestige of human life and property. 

“Poor A., who, when not striving for our safety, had been 
grieving for her poor old parents, could see no sign of their house, 
and the whole of Frith, which the day before had been thickly 
studded with houses and covered with fruit trees, now only showed 
three dwellings standing out on the bare land ; and all around the 
same awful desolation, while higher up stood the broken unroofed 
walls of the cot. We sent a messenger off and heard the "5 
had with difficulty reached their cellar, and there had to remain 
thirty-six hours until a room could be patched at Richmond. At 
Waterworks the works were destroyed and all cattle killed. Farm 
works and house in ruins. H. and I worked with A., drying things 
and putting them together in the best spots in the house ; and 
then walked into town, stopping continually to condole with the 
poor distracted people. The trees were torn out by the roots, lime 
fields absolutely destroyed, and wounded lying on the road waiting 
for help. Every church and school in the island destroyed, except 
the Wesleyan in town. 

“ Early next morning I went down town and saw the doctors 
tearing about, asked if I could help, went to the Wesleyan school- 
room and found a few wounded inside and stretcher after stretcher 
coming in. H. and I started dragging cocoa-nut boughs together 
to lodge them on, under the trees, and soon the whole yard was 
covered with them ; then we cleared the inside of the room, and 
when the doctors arrived got them all in. 

“Two men-of-war have come in with food, and our Bishop 
sent down a good lot, which we are keeping for the genteel poor, 
as Government is serving out rations all over the island. Now 
tents are being erected, as it is calculated that 10,000 are home- 
less and 1,000 are receiving surgical aid. Coffins are kept ready, 
and the poor battered creatures put out of sight as quickly as 
possible. Many have lost their wits from nervous shock, and I 
can hardly control my pen. 

“The day after the hurricane a priest arrived, and, instead of 
the lovely little presbytery and grounds, found a mass of shape- 
less ruins and no vestige of grounds. 

“The tints of a lovely sunset are now showing brightly all 
over the wreckage, and on the hill across the gut are all the white 
tents ; but nothing can beautify the awful untidiness of the town, 
strewn with lumber and hung with old clothes. 

“The cottage is a hospital, with Mrs. Y. as matron. F. is 
helping at the chateau. The Wesleyan school is hospital for bad 
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cases ; we had several amputations and deaths. The upper pant 
of the Courthouse is crammed with slight cases. Every house has 
its extra inmates, some as many as sixty. At Olveston Yard food 
and shelter were given to 1,100, and far north is awful. Harris 
village only has five houses standing. 

“ The heat is frightful, and the poor wounded must suffer in- 
tensely. We have to be much in the sun, going and coming to 
help in various ways. Old clothing is very greatly needed, and I 
don’t hear of any coming. The people are being fed and sheltered, 
but there is nothing to clothe them.” 


FRANCE AND THE ROCK 
To the Editor of THE OurLoox 


At the risk of being thought impertinent, I protest against 
T. W. H. C.’s sonnet “France,” and your general tone on the 
Dreyfus question. The last two lines are the most cynical, shallow, 
and anti-poetic word, so faras I know, which has been said by any 
paper since Galliffet’s Manifesto : “ The incident is closed.” The 
relief of Dreyfus’s persona! sufferings is a detail. France’s feet 
are further than ever from the rock, since the principle of the 
sacrifice of justice to State policy has been finally affirmed. I 
take a deep interest in your clever paper, and wish to see it first 
among weeklies. If it loses grip of principles, and merely strives. 
to be smart, it will neither take first nor any rank, I pray you to 
think seriously of this word. JUSTICE. 


[Your correspondent appears to be of opinion that the pardon 
of Captain Dreyfus places France in an even more deplorable 
moral position than did the verdict of the Rennes Court-martial. 
On the face of it, such a conclusion is merely absurd. Apart from 
the circumstance that “ the relief of Dreyfus’s personal sufferings,” 
besides being “a detail,” is rather a large detail, the issue of the 
pardon, and—what is more to the purpose—its acceptance without 
violent demur by the French people, point, one would think, to a 
change of mind and temper not wholly discreditable to the French 
people. Without that change of mind and temper the rehabilita- 
tion of Captain Dreyfus would have been practically impossible. 
With it, rehabilitation is rendered not only possible, but probable. 
And so I shall ask to be allowed to continue to believe that the 
feet of France are set again on sure ground.—T. W. H. C.] 


[We thank “Justice” for his impressive final word,—ED.] 


A PLEA FOR “FATHER” BLACK 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Why should this ‘“ High Church Kensit ” be suppressed ? 
Surely he is doing a plain duty in a manly way ; and if there were 
half a dozen more like him, including a Bishop or two, and eke an 
Archbishop, there would be fewer so-called marriages of divorcees, 
at any rate in church. If there be any force in the marriage vow, 
it is certainly wrong for either party to marry again during the 
lifetime of the other, and Father Black deserves thanks rather than 
sneers. Let “A Parson” betake himself to ‘study his Ordination 
Vows if he belongs to the Anglican Communion. FP. Jue 

Cardiff : September 27 


A POINT FOR THE L.N.W.R. 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


The admirable mail service between Kingstown and Holyhead 
is rightly famed for its recent improvement in punctuality, But it 
was rather annoying to the crowd of passengers who. found them- 
selves brought admirably up to time at Euston on Tuesday morn- 
ing to discover that the only baggage on the lengthy train was 
the letter-bags. To stand shivering on a chilly September morn- 
ing, at half-past six, for thirty-five minutes on the platform of the 
London terminus untibthe trunks and bicycles arrived on a second 
train, which carried less than a dozen passengers, was not an ideal 
occupation. How much wiser to have sent the mails on first with 
a pilot engine, and to have allowed the sea-sick passengers ten 
minutes at Holyhead to get soup at midnight, with the comforting 
knowledge that bag and baggage were being safely stowed on 
board the express bound for Euston! Comfort should not be 
sacrificed to e/usive rapidity. AN IRISH VICTIM. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. FREDERICK 


HARRISON. 
By arrangement with Mr. Frederick Harrison and Mr. Cyril Maude. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.3. MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2.30. 
THE DEGENERATES. By SyDNEY GruNDY. 
Box Office (Mr. Leverton) 10 to 10. HAYMARKET. 


AVQOY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, and Every Saturday Afternoon at 2.30. 
H.M.S. PINAFORE. 
By W. S. eer: one ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Sir Joseph Tenens K.C.B -»» Mr. Walter Passmore. 
CRUE, CARPORT. 0 cn cnncesccnccesesvoses Mr. Henry A. Lytton. 
Rath RACKMIRW 26.0 0000000000000000000 Mr. Robert Evett. 
Dick Deadeye ..»» Mr. Richard Temple. 








3ill Bobstay ..... via. Mr. W. H. Léon. 
pope piueens ee Miss Isabel Jay. 
MD | sv erdenens0nesdpcewsenees6ennes Miss Lulu Evans. 


Little Buttercup........cccessscoccsercs Miss R. Brandram. 
Followed by TRIAL BY JURY. 


Box office, 9 to 11 P.M. 


(GLOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely (doors 7.30). 
THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Arrtnur W, Pinero. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. Holmes), 10 to 10. Telephone 2614, Gerrard. 


ST: JAMES’S. 








Mr. GeorGE ALEXANDER. 
RE-OPENS in JANUARY 1900, with 
RUPERT OF HENTZAU. 
(CRYSTAL PALACE (10 A.M. to II P.M.) 
ONE SHILLING. 
oe eee gist ae 
FE CHANTANT PERFORMAN 
ORCHESTRAL ‘CONCERTS: MILITARY BANDS. ERECITALS ON 
HANDEL ORGAN, &c., &c. 
ARTICLE CLUB EXHIBITION. 

FAMOUS ART TREASURES IN REPLICA, PICTURE GALLERY, &c. 
MAGNIFICENT NEW DINING AND GRILL ROOMS OVERLOOKING 
GROUNDS (Messrs. J. Lyons & Co.). 

MODERATE TARIFF. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 











THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


KING JOHN 


Tue late Mr. Bright declared that in the worst contin- 
gency ‘‘at least one priceless consolation ” would sustain 
him—“‘ the consolation that he had spent not one penny of 
his country’s treasure nor one drop of his country’s blood.” 
A man may spend worse things, but the point is that when 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s turn comes to be a blessed ghost 
he too will go over Styx with “at least one priceless” 
testimonial in his pocket. We may leave Sir Henry out of 
the question ; but when most other managers are frankly 
mercenary and would, as likely as not, resent as insulting 
to their intelligence the suggestion that they are after 
anything other than “a big financial success,” Mr. Tree 
will risk much, and has lost much we surmise, to follow 
the gleam of his artistic soul. Think of his Hamlet and 
the rest. Mr. Tree’s Hamlet was adored by Mr. Traill, 
and that (mayhap) is a moral interest on one’s money ; 
but any writer of theatrical notes will prove to you how 
much it;must have ‘‘ cost them at the Haymarket.” The 
ambition may be personal and hard to sympathise with, it 
may drive its victim to revel in the horrors of Svengali, 
but, at all events, itis genuine. ‘‘ Trilby” the terrible may 
have been ‘‘ found money,” but it was not by any image of 
the box-office receipts, as we think, that Mr. Tree was 
led astray, but by the lime-light on the countenance of 
Svengali. ‘Follow the gleam,” says the poet, and 
let it be no better than a farthing dip, yet Mr. 
Tree must follow, follow. He saw himself as Mark 
Antony, and we had ‘Julius Czsar.” He has seen 
himself as King John, and in the sequel ‘‘ King John” 
has come back to town after more than five-and-twenty 
years of absence. If we do not think that ‘‘all true 
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lovers of Shakespeare ought to be very much obliged to 
Mr. Tree” (as every newspaper in the land has probably 
averred since the first night of the production), that is 
because we doubt whether ‘‘true lovers of Shakespeare” 
care very much to see him acted, and because an inve- 
terate Toryism compels the writer to delight in any 
Shakespearian revival which he is not obliged to visit. 

But, to say truth, this revival is of excellent parts, 
The division of the play, to begin with, is tactful and 
artistic. There are three acts: Act I. brings us from the 
opening of the action to the capture of Arthur; Act II. 
to the death of Arthur; while Act III. is Act V. of the 
text. Wonderfully little has been omitted, less indeed 
than might justifiably have been cast over from the work 
of a Shakespeare who was not working ‘‘ on his own,” 
but translating, in Mr. Archer’s felicitous distinction, 
rather than transforming from the stuff of others. But the 
essentials (so far as the textis concerned), if they are not 
omitted, are not overweighted by the mass presented, 
What do you take to be the essentials of ‘‘ King John”? 
Not a love intrigue, for there isn’t any, nor any particular 
conflict of warring wills, nor indeed any dramatic conflict 
in particular. None of these is here; but here are 
character and expression; a row of figures, tragic and 
pathetic, and all carefully expounding their several 
tragedies in terms the most poignant, but not less the 
most careful and conceited. Here indeed are conceits 
galore, rhodomontade in plenty, and lots of valiant shout- 
ing—old England in a fine old mood of ‘‘ To hell with 
the Pope!” and ‘‘ Down with those blanked Frogs!” 

And all this you are given in the text in use at Her 
Majesty’s, and much of this is expressed in the acting. 
But, as is usual in these productions, the pictures and 
tableaux are what obscure the spirit of the play. They 
are perfect in their kind, and if Mr. Harker and Mr. 
Warner, the painters, and Mr. Anderson, who arranged 
the dresses, had been haled before the curtain after every 
act and pelted with applause, we should merely have 
rendered to Cesar the things which were Czsar’s. But 
Cesar, as may be inferred, was everywhere, and rather 
smothered Shakespeare. This gorgeousness—all the 
millinery and majesty of the production, the woodland 
scene, the battlements, the troops of monks, the Dauphin’s 
armour, King John in scarlet, and the rest are really 
beautiful in themselves. Mr. Tree does well to be proud 
of them. But they are for the outer and do not help the 
inner eye. Mr. Samuel Brandram in black clothes with a 
tumbler of water was able to do more for the imagination 
of ‘‘ the true lover of Shakespeare” than all of these. 

But this is an old contention when the conclusion is 
foregone, and one pleads, as it were, to the judges of 
Rennes, on the general question of stage furniture. It is 
more pertinent to note that, in one particular, the modern. 
tendency and his own instinct for a fine effect had led Mr. 
Tree astray. This was in the tableau of Runnymede. 
There is no warrant for it in Shakespeare, but we 
count that circumstance a lesser evil than the false 
scent on which it puts an audience. Not Runnymede and 
Liberty, but the spectacle of England with an invader at 
her door was what appealed to an Elizabethan dramatist ; 
and when the barons hurried back to their allegiance and 
Faulconbridge shouted his challenge to the three corners 
of the world in arms, the effect was, to discount that 
which, as we have held, is the quintessence of the piece. 
The son of Richard might shout ha! ha! among the 
javelins, and the English run to arms against France and 
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Rome; but Constitutional Liberty, like the red herring, 
had been drawn across the stage. 

Yet the rest was Shakespearian. When you could tear 
your gaze from the scenery the action went forth with go 
and bustle. Faulconbridge, in the person of Mr. Lewis 
Waller, was vigorous and manly, only Faulconbridge 
should look English, not alien. Mr. MacLeay’s Hubert 
is of his best work, which by the way is better than most 
people’s best. The Arthur of Master Sefton, a boy with 
a beautiful voice, was wonderfully pretty and pathetic. 
The Cardinal of Mr. Calvert and Mrs. Crowe’s Elinor were 
both pieces of artistry, unexceptionable and authentic. 
When the others seemed, in comparison at all events, to 
be painfully reciting, these veterans were the very people 
oftheir words. In the scene where John admonishes his 
gentle Hubert, Mrs. Crowe makes one remarkable effect. 
She withdraws Arthur from the pair, points out to him 
the flowers at his feet, and pats his head and talks to 
him. Nothing could be simpler, and yet—don’t ask one 
how—the action leaves an impression of something 
sinister and terrible. And this, without any of those 
dark scowls and darker smiles and transparent effects 
which mar the performance, say, of Mr. Waller. What 
is she doing to the boy, this dark beldam? An emana- 
tion seems to come from the old Queen, and the famous 
Miss Bateman may tell us how itis done. All.we know 
is that no mere trick of ‘‘ business” is enough to account 
for the impression. There are tricks of business enough 
in Mr. Tree’s King John—some of them obvious, as in 
the scene with Hubert, when like Tarquin he cuts down 
the lilies with his cane—some of them not merely 
“clever.” People are always exclaiming upon Mr. 
Tree’s cleverness and wilful emphasis. In this pro- 
duction we think them eminently effective. Pictorial 
is the mark of this revival, and whether these hints 
and pauses in the King’s gesture and delivery are merely 
“business” or, as we think, are something better than 
mechanical, they are somehow arresting, and consonant 
with the whole composition. Only Miss Neilson comes to 
hopeless grief. Her Constance is of hysteria compact. It 
is meant, no doubt, to be realistic, and may be, for all we 
know to the contrary; but it is not art. If Shakespeare 
meant Constance to be this incoherent, raving thing, he 
would not have been at pains to furnish her with so much 
mouth music. In Mr. Gerald Lawrence’s Dauphin there 
is the earnest of a vivid and impressive actor. It is 
curious that Mr. Tree did not bethink him of Miss Braith- 
waite for the Dauphin’s bride. Y. B. 


MUSIC AND MUNICIPALITIES 


THERE was an historic occasion on which Mr. John 
Burns, M.P., related a visit to a local music-hall and 
his enjoyment of a ‘small lemon” which he was 
Pleased to partake of there. Doubtless the memory 
of the strictly moderate beverage and of the music- 
hall tune which met with his critical approval had not 
wholly passed away when he expressed his opinion 
that municipalities should add music to the list of 
the arts which they patronise, and compete with the 
usual providers of music by instituting concerts for ‘‘ the 
people.” An argument of his was that such perform- 
ances would form a counter-attraction to the allure- 
ments of the public-house, it being his apparent impres- 
sion that Bass and Burton would find few customers 
when Bach and Beethoven were on tap. The suggestion 
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is a naive one, and since it was made much has been 
said of a like character both in London and the pro- 
vinces. Let us consider the question for one moment. 

Public-houses do and will continue to exist in spite of 
all the art education in the world, and to put forward the 
question of temperance as an excuse for music for the 
people is to conceal the failures of ‘‘ reformers” by a 
somewhat shallow artifice. Music in no shape nor form 
can ever satisfy the cravings of a man who means to be 
thirsty in defiance of nature’s or the nation’s laws. 

If municipal music on Mr. Burns’s scheme be carried 
out, we shall find the plan detrimental to music as well as 
to the community. Asa matter of fact, far too much of 
one class of music is provided gratuitously. The London 
County Council organises bands which play in the Parks. 
The programmes which they perform are limited to a 
répertoire in which the works of the great masters can 
find no place except as transcriptions. Dance music, 
marches, and fot-fourris of popular tunes are what they 
aspire to, and, while the result is satisfactory in the way 
of cultivating a desire among the people for open-air life, 
it cannot be said that music derives any peculiar benefits. 
The audiences for whom these attractions are provided 
are not highly musical, the appeal is made in the interests 
of a certain class which would go anywhere and listen to 
anything so long as the entertainment was free, and we 
have yet to learn that the public-house trade is on the 
decline. 

On the other hand, there is a class of the population 
that is for the most part ignored, the class in which is to 
be found the appreciative listener, one who has perhaps 
some pretensions to a musical education, and who has a 
taste above the brass band. If music is to be taken under 
the protection of corporations, surely some provision must 
be made for the needs of those who have some self-respect, 
and who do not require to be won over from questionable 
attractions. It is this class that ought to be considered in 
the event of any large scheme for municipal music being 
brought to fruition. Were the London County Council 
fired with the ambition to become the pioneer of this form 
of art for the good of the citizens, it would inaugurate a 
series of Sunday concerts, taking over those at the Queen’s 
Hall, engaging every large hall in London and getting 
together orchestras (not brass bands only) capable of inter- 
preting the works of representative composers. There 
can be no better day in the week for initiating a scheme of 
this sort ; it is the one day of unrest, when music becomes 
a necessity and can exert an influence when listened to 
under conditions conducive to respectful attention. Sunday 
concerts have already proved popular, and the County 
Council would be taking a step which for once would 
benefit all classes of the community. 

It is not by playing to the meanest intelligence that any 
scheme for the advancement of music will prosper, and if 
corporations mean to provide concerts, they must bear in 
mind that music as an art has claims of its own no less 
important than the demands of those to whom it ministers. 
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BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 


At last I was alone at Bers* Nimrud. I had: purchased 
with gold the desertion of my zaptieh escort, who were 
responsible for my safety to the Turkish Government. 
Khaled was waiting with the horses, hidden from view 
behind a domed Arab’s tomb, not two hundred paces 
away. I had left my host} Mahmoud Effendi, smoking 
his kaliun, an honoured guest in a Bedouin shepherd’s 
tent ; his attendants were brewing their rich Mocha coffee 
in a beaked pot, waiting my return. 

The sun was setting over Bers and the Euphrates, and 
casting on the horizon the faintest girdle of amethyst. At 
my feet the great river broadened into a lake, as though 
in homage to the historic mound whereon I stood, the 
monument of-man’s presumption and his fall, his littleness 
and greatness, his short-lived triumph and his enduring 
shame. 

This then was Bers, the ancient Babel, a rugged 
tower dominating the landscape, rising from the débris of 
its base; and the plain below was the plain of Shinar, 
where the children of Noah said: ‘‘ Go to, let us build us 
a city and a tower whose top may reach unto heaven ; 
and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.” 

Eastward the river narrows to the skyline, where lie 
the ruins of buried Babylon amongst the palm trees on 
the skirts of the desert. Beyond stretch the illimitable 
solitudes niggard and infinite to the horizon’s bound ; all 
the plain that was once Babylonia, where kings were set 
up and removed; religions and cults had birth and died ; 
gods were honoured and disowned; where sped the 
wheels of Nebuchadnezzar and Evil Merodach and the 
victorious chariots of Cyrus and Alexander. But where 
was all now? Dust of palaces, ashes of kings, scattered 
to the winds like the chaff of the summer threshing floors, 
perished and forgotten with the consuming years. 

I pictured the plain ablaze with their chariots and 
spearmen. I saw the glittering Macedonian phalanx, 
and the procession of the priests ef Belus swinging 
incense, strewing flowers as they issued from the gates of 
Babylon to meet the invading king. I imagined—but I 
was rudely awakened from my reverie by a sudden clatter 
of hoofs over the loose stones beyond the tower. An 
ulstered figure was approaching on a shaggy white mule: 
behind him rode three zaptiehs, privates of the Turkish 
military police, handsome moustachioed fellows, clad in 
long cloaks and high jackboots, with Sniders thrown 
over their shoulders—much too military for mules. 

The ulstered, Christie-hatted disturber of my solitude 
dismounted by my side and revealed himself. 

‘* Waal, stranger! How d’ye size up Babylon? Guess 
you’ve heard the Philippines have slid into our hat.” 

He was a little man and I could have wrung his neck 
easily, but even in the wilderness of Mesopotamia we are 
subject to the craven system which exists to frustrate the 
just requital of our wrongs. 

‘*Waal, I allers calculated I’d circulate round some 
before I turned up my toes to the daisies. Never saw a 
ship sail out of New York Harbour but what I wanted to 
board her. That’s me, Tobias Gubbins, of New York 
City. Follow the lap-robe trade.” 


* Bers in Chaldean signifies ‘‘ confusion,” and by this name the tower is 
known to the Arabs to-day. Archzeologists believe that the ruins at Bers are 


the relics of a tower built by Nebuchadnezzar on the site of the ancient Tower 
of Babel. 
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I cast about for a retreat. 
the tomb. 

**Reckon I’ve had to scrape gravel to see this pra-arie, 
Don’t fancy them Turks and Ar-rabs, if you ask me. Left 
my pal at Baghdad—one-horse place; no sort of hotel 
there, anyhow.” 

I edged my way cautiously towards Khaled and the 
horses. Tobias Gubbins followed me foot by foot. 

‘* Now last fall I and a party went a little va-cation 
picnic in my country. We went nineteen hundred miles 
on the cars. I figured it up so, without——” 

‘* What country ?” I asked innocently. 

We had now reached the tomb, and I saw Khaled 
tightening the saddle-girths. I beckoned to him and he 
was at my side. We mounted silently ; so silently that 
we rode off without interrupting a torrent of oratory, 
Soon we were cantering over the broken ground to Hilleh, 
but before we were out of earshot I caught the opening 
of a great peroration. 

‘My country . . .. in the last hundred and ten years 
grown to a magnificent constit-ution . . . . Philippines 
. +... dropped into our hat... . Admiral Dewey's 
orders were . .. . AND destroyed it. That’s Dewey.” 

The orator stood with hand stretched out to the West. 
He was addressing the Euphrates and the setting sun. 
His zaptiehs were regarding him with unintelligent be- 
wilderment. So the drama of Babel was played again. 
And as I rode I thought of how the Lord did there con- 
found the language of man, and how relentlessly the 
Nemesis of the children of Noah has pursued them through 
the centuries to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

Epmunp CANDLER. 


ON BIRDS 


A Rook’s flight, more than any other, shows me that 
birds fly on the air, not in it. You have watched the slow, 
rhythmic movement of a rook’s wing as it nears the earth, 
and alights with delicious ease on the hill-side ; it is as 
expressive of the air as being an element ‘‘ to get along 
by” as the progress of a row-boat in harbour is expres- 
sive of the propelling grip of the oar upon the water. 
Small birds in their flight do not show this. Sparrows, 
finches, and their like, and the game birds fly ¢hrough the 
air with so quick a flutter of their wings as to make flight 
seem too conscious an effort. The rapid beat of a wing 
gives the impression of the bird being heavy in the air; it 
must fly or fall. And this is true, though it may not 
seem so at first, even of the fine skimming flight of 
game birds. For, unless they raise themselves with a 
renewed effort, or unless there is a strong wind behind 
them, it only bears them in a swift trend towards the 
earth. 

On the other hand, the flight of those birds of slow 
beat of wing, such as the heron, for instance, or the rook 
as we have seen, has an air of almost indolent ease about 
it, acalm and perfect mastery of the element. Perhaps 
the kestrel, or ‘‘ wind-hover,” as he is well named, shows 
this best of all, as he hangs, those wide wings motionless, 
on the shoulder of the breeze. 

The skylark among smaller birds, although the beat 
of his wing is rapid, is another who proves his lordship 
of the air, though in a very different way. For he mounts 
as by a sublime effort his spiral stair of ringing song: 
Then he stays quivering for a space, as if upheld upon the 
air. And so he winds ever higher and higher, in wider 
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and ever-widening circles, till the eye fails among the 
dazzling, shifting clouds. And he is 


. .. But a voice 
That to hear is to rejoice. 


But why should the skylark be considered, as he un- 
happily is, a bird so well worth caging? His song gua 
song is not beautiful. There is no scheme init. It is too 
detached and exclamatory, too perpetual and unphrased 
to be heard with pleasure close at hand as ina cage. The 
song of a skylark is a glorious incoherency of joy. Only 
most beautiful is it in its own setting of rolling shadows 
of flying cloud, with the air ringing with the sound of 
a myriad others, and everywhere the breadth and freedom 
of the windy down. To the skylark’s song rather than 
any other do these lines of Emerson apply :— 


All are needed by each one, 

Nothing is good or fair alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note, from Heaven 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough. 

I brought it home at eventide. 

It sings its song —but it cheers not now. 
For I did not bring home the river and sky. 


When the corn is reaped and bound the pilferers are 
gathered from far and near. Buoyant twittering flocks of 
thieving finches ; old blackcocks on a solemn walk to see 
what they can find; crop-crammed pigeons, and swift 
brown covies, and gentle long-legged louping hares. A 
man once walking through a cornfield saw a pile of 
sheaves moving in a way he could not understand. He 
went up to it and found a tramp hidden among the 
stooks. There he lay and pulled the grouse down by the 
legs as they alit on the corn to feed! A capital instance 
of setting a thief to catch a thief; and its success proved 
the proverb a true one. 

It has often struck me how detached birds are one 
from another, how little one bird troubles itself with the 
rest. Sparrows and starlings are the only birds who seem 
to chatter and talk to one another, to have views in 
common, or at least to be discussed. There is an aloof- 
ness about the individual even in so close a community as 
a rookery. Blackbirds and thrushes, except for a good 
fight at pairing time, exist as if each one were the only 
instance of his race in the world. 

Tits seem to have a brotherhood. They can be ex- 
tremely chirpy and cheerful all together ; and for that 
matter so can green plovers ; covering a pasture as they 
will in lovely numbers, to rise like a chequered silver 
splashed cloud of myriad green and white. But the robin 
who perches suddenly—round eye and thread legs—on the 
gatepost near you, there is only one robin in the world, 
and that is he. Fortunately there is a superstition about 
killing or caging the robin, and so, man’s hand never 
having been against him, he has come to look upon man 
as his friend. An old saying hints ominously of evil that 
must follow caging a robin :— 


If you go to catch a robin 
Mind you come not home a-sobbing. 


And Blake in his ‘‘ Songs of Innocence” makes the perfect 
assertion :— 

A robin redbreast in a cage 

Puts all Heaven in a rage. 


“The wren with little quill ” has had many words from 
great writers. And there is nothing at all like her when 
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one considers the little creature. So much character in so 
little a form, such quick sweet ways, such nimbleness 
among the bushes, that half-inch tail set at such an angle, 
and so stiffly as to make it almost hop upon its nose. Is 
anything more delicious? An old English saying has it :— 


The robin redbreast and the wren 
Are God Almighty’s cock and hen. 


The martin and the swallow 
“Are the two birds that follow. 


I have never met with a continuation of this old 
rhyme, yet it might be the beginning of a charming list. 

The robin has three different notes. There is the sharp 
‘* stitching” sound as he hops in and under bushes—a 
sound made, I think, when he is uneasy, a blending of 
impertinence and fear. There is the fine ‘‘ hair” of sound, 
if one may so put it, high and slender as the tzit-tzit of a 
bat, only drawn out like a sigh. And there is the acid 
little song—pitched incredibly high, and crowded with quick, 
tripping notes. It is sharp and clear as snow-crystals. 

The yellowhammer (or yellow ammer, to be correct) 
I have come to know very well this summer, and have 
forgotten the monotony of his song in the interest it has 
given me to count his notes. His phrase consists of 
twelve or thirteen beats; one, two, three, up to eleven, 
said rapidly in an upward cadence, followed by the 
twelfth note, dwelt on and given several tones lower. So 
that it stands thus : One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven! and /welve. The twelfth (or 
thirteenth beat, counting the ‘‘ and”) rhymes to ‘‘ breeze.” 
This is why country people will tell you the yellow 
ammer says: ‘‘A little bit of bread and no cheese.” Some- 
times he will stop short before singing the last note, and 
then it is one of the most unfinished things ever to be 
imagined; as if one were to say: ‘‘ One, two, three, and 
a ” and leave silence to fill the empty space. 

A peacock can be very much taken up with other 
birds. I have seen him, poor thing (and never did great- 
ness strike me as so small) spread his tail to three 
sparrows. It was over some scattered bread-bits; so, 
perhaps, it was not all vanity. It may have been a mis- 
taken expression of zeal in defence of what he considered 
his own. But sadly was it to his disadvantage, for while 
he shuddered all those gorgeous plumes, while he stepped 
back daintily to advance swiftly on horny feet ; in short, 
while he was so immensely busy with his tail, the sparrows 
ate the bread. ‘‘‘If I must die, I must die’” (says an 
Indian proverb); ‘‘‘but don’t touch my topknot,’ says 
the peacock.” 

The swallow is one of the earliest birds to wake later 
in the summer—that is, when the days of the ‘‘ Dawn- 
chorus” are long over, his voice is the first one hears. 
The prolonged up and down twitter of monologue is 
the word ‘‘quit-quit quit quit quit,” said with infinite 
repetition, but with so much intonation in it that it is not 
monotonous. Sharp and twy-edged to the ear as it is 
when heard so close, it is difficult to recognise as that 
softest little note one hears high up in summer skies, when 
the wheeling swallows curve and skim above us, like 
small arrowheads against the blue. 

Would it were not so near the time of his flitting! 
Too soon 





gathered play 
The swallow people ; and tossed far around 
O’er the calm sky, in convolution swift, 
The feather’d eddy floats. ... 
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For the Northern hill-sides are brown. The purple of 
the heather is over and gone. The grey stone dykes 
take their long and wandering way round harvest fields 
golden in stook. Here and there among theigreen-blue 
sheets of bracken the flaming finger of autumn has been 
laid. And one fern stands, ‘‘in the green world he lives 
in,” golden from head to foot. CLARISSA. 


WITHIN THE RADIUS 
LADY SALOP’S DARING 


“My prison,” continued O’Neill, “a moderate-sized ‘chamber, 
dimly lighted by the moonbeams that entered at the one large 
window, was soon explored. A bed, a washstand, and a couple of 
chairs were its most prominent landmarks, and, as I made my 
inventory, I judged that these were the quarters of some European 
person, simple in his habits, the confidential manservant’s in all 
likelihood. The change from the almost tropical luxuriance of the 
suite below was polar in its intensity. Ata bound I had’passed 
from Central Africa to the temperate regions north of Oxford 
Street. 

“With this return to more accustomed surroundings, the exotic 
and arabesque features of my exploit seemed set aside and,¥ when 
i came to the window and once more overlooked an ordinary 
back-garden, my heart beat as at a home-coming; I stood within 
measurable distance of my native land. The parish of Maryle- 
bone lay reassuringly beneath my cell. 

“ Last night, you will remember, was one of singular beauty. As 
I looked upwards, divining a moon beyond my enclosed horizon, 
as my eyes lingered on the stars and the serene mystery of the 
sky, or descended to the softened outlines and magic colour of the 
gardens below, a sense of pure delight possessed me. I have a 
passion for the nocturnal, and even after the strange processes 
that had procured my transference to so hopeless a station, the 
scene had power to hold me. Beyond the row of gardens,'making 
a landscape of this urban outlook, lay the grounds of a large 
mansion. Frequent lights penetrated the tapestry of foliage, or 
marked the boundary of some cropped lawn, trimming with velvet 
shadow the cloths of night. I made no effort to resist this new 
captivity. The thought of escape, the practical considerations of 
my plight, were one and all shelved. 

“It was while I was languorously stooping over this sylvan 
prospect that my eye caught at an object that crossed the lower 
window panes. This I speedily made out to be one of those rubber 
athletic appliances that have lately come into favour. It consisted 
mainly of thick elastic ropes firmly hung on hooks that were 
screwed into the wood-work on either side of the glass. Two 
handles, shaped like dumb-bells, dangled from ropes that depended 
from a central and connecting ring. It was evidently the man- 
servant’s custom to take artificial exercise by means of this device, 
which, combining as it did weight with a growing measure of 
resistance, admirably reproduced some of the more immediate 
features of certain branches of athletics. I myself walked away 
from the window grasping the two handles, and experimented with 
the apparatus, rowing and swimming several hundred yards before 
returning to my original position. I concluded that should I ever 
regain my liberty a mechanism of this sort would be an eminently 
pleasing addition to my bedroom furniture. 

“Thus aroused from the purely zsthetic considerations that so 
far had possessed me, I returned to the window and set about a 
reconnaissance. The main, I may say the only, obstacle to an 
escape was the height at which they had placed me. I was on 
the second floor, and there was neither balcony nor other pro- 
jection to break the descent. I might have managed to reach the 
nearest window-sill, but the drop, even when accompanied by all the 
good fortune in the world, meant broken ankles at the bottom, if 
no worse. The window was not even fastened. There was nobody 
in the garden below, nothing to prevent my escape except the 
insurmountable distance from the ground. Had I been drunk, 
dead drunk, I thought, taking refuge in the one droll aspect of 
the case, I might have rolled out in safety, it being an accepted 
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physical law that persons thus situated come to no harm. But [ 
was sober ; never more so in my life. 

“] was interrupted in these and kindred reflections by the 
entry of Mr. Adams. 

“That malevolent elder was accompanied by the three blacks, 
one of whom carried a lighted lamp, which, at a word from his 
chief, he set down upon one of the chairs. Mr. Adams, as usual, 
was smiling. ‘Yes,’ said he, apparently addressing his com. 
panions, though I knew that his every gesture and word were 
aimed at myself; ‘ yes,’ said he, ‘ we had better take these,’ 

“Whereupon he set to work and removed all coverings from the 
bed, leaving me but a bare mattress as resting-place. ‘There 
now, it’s not cold, and we can’t have him getting out of the window, 
can we?’ he asked of the incomprehending blacks. ‘A sheet or 
two might have done it,’ he added, shaking his head over the 
danger escaped. ‘We don’t want him to injure himself, either, 
and he looked out into the garden below, and round about. ‘A 
fine night,’ said Mr. Adams. Before he left, and as a parting 
shot, he went suddenly over to the washstand and added the 
towels to his pile of bedding. ‘At what time would you like to be 
called?’ said he in the doorway. I made no reply, and he stood 
there chuckling while one of the blacks removed the lamp and the 
procession reformed itself. 

“ No sooner had the lock and bolts turned on me than I thought 
of the athletic apparatus, wondering how Mr. Adams had over- 
looked so dangerous an advantage. Perhaps he was unaware of 
his servant's habits. Most likely. Yet here were these ropes of 
elastic awaiting my exit, and it was Mr. Adams himself who had 
pointed the way. The notion gave me hope. Loosening the 
exerciser, I examined it at my ease. Singly, each rope was far 
too feeble to support a man of my weight. A cat might have 
swung by it. Doubled, they were better, and arranged fourfold it 
was as much as I could do to stretch them. With the handles at 
one end, the other securely hooked on to the window-frame, I 
again experimented. This was evidently the exact article. By 
its aid I could easily reach the window-sill below, and then, 
swinging off, loosen my hold on the handles and drop into the 
garden. The thing would give and support me most of the 
distance. 

“ Once this scheme had occurred to me I lost no time in its 
execution. Carefully letting myself out of the window, I pushed 
off and reached the lower sill with comparative ease. But the 
strain on my arms as I stood there was immense. This rubber 
rope was trying its hardest to draw me back again. Quickly as | 
could I set my teeth to one of the strands, and bit and bit till the 
piece flew loose. The relief was immediate and, better still, it 
occurred to me that a triple rope would give me a certain support 
in my last effort and, besides, shorten considerably the distance I 
had to traverse unaided. I braced myself for the more difficult 
drop. Again I swung off, the rope expanding nobly above me. 
It had reached its fullest tension and was on the turn when I let 
go and dropped, landing safely in the negresses’ garden. But no 
sooner had my feet touched the earth than overhead resounded 
the most terrible din, a horrible, instantaneous crashing than 
which I never hope to hear a more imminent. It was as though 
the house were descending upon me, to cut me off and bar my 
way. I looked up with arms on the defensive. Of course! The 
rope with its dumb-bell attachments, being of rubber, had natu- 
rally on its release swung back to its starting-point—had tapped 
out a pane or two on the first floor, then vented its full force on the 
unfortunate glass above. How it crashed! And worse, far worse, 
I had myself set up the alarm ! 

“ As I stood looking upward at the havoc lights awoke in the 
house. I ran for the garden wall. A door behind me had 
opened, the noise of hurrying feet was on the gravel. Over the 
wall I climbed, then dropped into the grounds of the mansion I 
had noted from above. Campden House, where we are now 
sitting, it was, as you have doubtless guessed. In the moonlight I 
saw three figures pursuing hotly—the blacks, those accursed 
blacks! Howl ran! Carriages were driving up a hidden path. 
The lights flashed through the bushes and I could hear the beat 
of the hoofs. If I once gained this path all would be well. It 
was barely a couple of hundred yards and my wind was good. I 
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reached the bushes, then the fringe of lawn past which it ran. 
| was blown, but the three blacks dared come no further. They 
halted as they saw me step into the light, watched me, I suppose, 
as, slowly recovering my breath, I sauntered up the drive. The 
carriages passed me, telling of some large function in progress. 
| was in evening dress. People would consider me a guest who, 
attracted by the beauty of the evening, had ventured a stroll in 
the grounds. I would go inside now, and get a brandy-and-soda. 
This I did, and it must have been some fifteen minutes later that 
the man-servant, no doubt instructed by that wily old fox Adams, 
arrived, gave himself out to be a keeper of lunatics in search of a 
charge who had just been seen to enter your house, and sent Lady 
Salop in pursuit of myself. This is my story,” concluded O'Neill, 
taking a long breath, “and before I end it, allow me to express my 
admiration for that daring lady ”—here he bowed to the Countess 
of Salop—“ who, alone and unaided, without disturbing the serenity 
of her guests or calling on their assistance, delicately sought me 
out, and, after I had entirely confirmed her suspicions by the 
remarkable story I invented to explain my presence in that gather- 
ing, valiantly lured me to a wine-cellar in the basement of this 
house, and held me captive till all danger had vanished.” 

“It is time tea were served,” said the Countess, smiling upon 
her admirer. “Mr. Comyns, will you ring, please?” 

Lord Salop was thoughtful. “We are not going to let this 
matter drop,” said he. ‘“ The house cannot be difficult to find. I 
propose a search and, if need be, an exposure of the infamous 
conduct that, despite its having resulted in the discovery of so 
charming an acquaintance as our friend O'Neill, well merits 
chastisement.” 

“T am of the same opinion,” said Mr. Comyns. 

“You have promised to dine with me to-night,” here observed 
their guest, “and I am going to hold you to our engagement. 
To-morrow let us devote the day to a routing out of the fastness 
from which I have escaped. With your permission I shall retire 
immediately we have drunk our tea. Another hour or two’s sleep 
would not come amiss.” 

This request was granted, and the expedition suggested by the 
Earl postponed for the day following. Shortly after seven the 
carriage came round, and the whole party joined O'Neill at 
the table he had engaged for them at the Hotel Cecil. 


Here ends the story of Lady Salop’s Daring. 
ALBERT KINROSS, 


ANOTHER AWAKENING 


THE little white bedroom was rosy with the early morning sun- 
light, and through the open window came the sweet, sharp, fresh 
morning air. It was about five o’clock; in the distance a lusty 
cock-crowing clove the stillness of the dawn. 

A shaft of sunshine fell across her face and lit up her bright 

tumbled hair, which spread on either side of the soft young 
cheeks, and lay loose along the pillow. Hope and Peace had 
kept their watch on either side of her bed all night, and Love 
met her full-fronting in the sunrise as she awoke. She stirred, 
sighed, unclosed sleepy blue eyes, stretched wide her arms, and in 
that instant she awoke—awoke to Hope and Peace and Love, and 
the intoxicating consciousness that the longed-for To-morrow was 
at last To-day. 
__ The breeze which played with the roses outside her window 
lifted the curls on her forehead, and flung the rose-breath in her 
face. She sat up in bed, pushing back her hair and lifting her 
face to the freshness in an ecstasy. 

All around was the exquisite silence of the dawn. She was 
conscious of it, and of the sunshine, and the scent of roses, and of 
the heavy hair in her hands. “0, To-day!” she murmured ; 
“O, To-day!” and the poignant thrill of the joy of living went 
through and through her as she sank back on the pillow. 

There was a man’s letter beneath it; without turning, she 
found, and made as if to read it. But the sweet heaviness of her 
eyelids would not be denied. She could but kiss the written 
page, half-unconsciously, before they closed again. 

“To-day !” she murmured, and once more slept. 

MAUD CHURTON. 
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MR. KIPLING AND THE PIRATE 


THERE is an interesting story connected with the circum- 
stances that induced Mr. Rudyard Kipling to write the 
ballad entitled “‘The Rhyme of the Three Captains,” 
which was first published in the Atheneum in 1891. 

This is one of the least known of Kipling’s ballads, for, 
without a knowledge of the events behind the scenes, the 
delicate sarcasm and many allusions are unintelligible to 
his readers. That the ballad has some hidden meaning is 
evident from the introductory note which appeared in the 
original, and now ‘‘ the cat has been let out of the bag” by 
the discovery of a letter written in 1891 by a friend of Mr. 
Kipling’s to a firm of American publishers to induce them 
to include the poem in their special edition of Kipling’s 
works. 

The introduction referred to reads as follows :— 


This ballad appears to refer to one of the exploits of the 
notorious Paul Jones, the American pirate. J¢ zs founded on 
fact. 

The poem is, indeed, founded upon an actual incident 
in the early career of the author, and he was smarting 
under a keen sense of injustice when he penned ‘‘ The 
Rhyme of the Three Captains.” 

When Mr. Kipling had failed to induce any English 
house to take up and publish his works, he went over to 
America to interview the great and enterprising firms in 
that country. Among those he visited was the widely 
known firm of *, and from them he received the most 
polite—the most frigidly polite—treatment. His works 
were not copyrighted, and he failed to induce the firm to 
even consider his manuscripts. This treatment, which 
was more galling than actual rudeness, cut him to the 
core, and he returned to England disgusted. 

Soon after his arrival he awoke one morning to find 
himself famous in America. The New York Sun had 
published in its Sunday edition ‘‘ The Man Who Was,” 
and within a few weeks the story was copied into over 
three thousand periodicals in the United States. In a 
month the Kipling boom was raging and the American 
public was mad for Kipling. Then followed ‘‘The Re- 
incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney,” ‘‘ Bimi,” and “ At the 
End of the Passage.” 

The aforesaid publishers found themselves drawn into 
the swim, and they published in their various periodicals a 
number of the stories of the young Anglo-Indian author, 
whom they had turned down with scorn a month or so 
before. 

Soon after this Mr. Kipling received a letter from the 
firm, stating that they did not wish to be considered 
Yankee pirates as they did not fly the Rover’s flag. A 
cheque for ten pounds was enclosed. The cheque was 
promptly returned. 

Viewed in this light the ballad becomes intelligible. 
Mr. Kipling, brimming over with indignation, meets three 
eminent novelists at Ballestier’s literary club in London. 

He tells his story and roundly denounces the Yankee 
pirates, but he meets with no sympathy. 

The ballad begins :— 


.... At the close of a winter’s day, 
Their anchors down by London Town the Three Great Captains 


lay. 








* To publish the name of this eminently respectable house would, in these 
days of Mr. Kipling’s popularity, be an act of calculated cruelty.—Ed, 
OUTLOOK. 
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And one was Admiral of the North from Solway Firth to Skye, 

And one was Lord of the Wessex coast and all the lands thereby, 

And one was Master of the Thames from Limehouse to Blackwall, 

And he was Captain of the Fleet—the bravest of them all. 

Their good guns guarded their great grey sides that were thirty 
foot in the sheer, 


When there came a certain trading brig with news of a privateer. 


The allusions are to Mr. William Black, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, and Sir Walter Besant respectively ; and, if this 
fact is not sufficiently obvious, the following line, taken 
from the end of the ballad, in which the author cleverly 
introduces the names of the three men he wishes to roast, 
is proof positive :— 


We are paid in the coin of the white man’s trade—the dezant is 
hard, ay, and black. 


The trading brig is Kipling, and the privateer the firm of 
publishers. 

Mr. Kipling, who had only recently returned home from 
India, proceeds to describe his condition :— 


And the skipper sat on the scuttle-butt and stared at an empty 
hold. 

“I ha’ paid Port dues for your Law,” quoth he, “and where is 
that Law ye boast, 

If I sail unscathed from a heathen port to be robbed on a Christian 
coast? 

I had no fear that the seas were clear as far as a sail might fare 

Till I met with a lime-washed Yankee brig that rode off 
Finisterre. 

There were canvas blinds to his bow-gun ports to screen the 
weight he bore, 

And the signals ran for a merchantman from Sandy Hook to the 
Nore. 

He would not fly the rover’s flag—the bloody or the black, 

But now he floated the Gridiron and then he flaunted the Jack.” 


The reference here is, of course, to the Stars and Stripes 
and the Union Jack. The questicn of international copy- 
right was being hotly discussed at this time; and the 
ballad continues :— 


“He spoke of the Law as he crimped my crew—he swore it was 
only a loan ; 

But when I asked for my own again, he swore it was none of my 
own. 

He has taken my little parrakeets that nest beneath the Line, 

He has stripped my rails of the shaddock-frails and the green 
unripened pine ; 

He has taken my bale of dammer and spice I won beyond the seas, 

He has taken my grinning heathen gods—and what should he 
want o’ these? 

I could not fight for the failing light and a rough beam sea beside, 


But I hulled him once for a clumsy crimp—and twice because he 
lied.” 


The pithy descriptions contained in the above lines of 
the stories used by this firm will be recognised by all 
readers of Kipling. 

Besant, Hardy, and Black look amazed at the tirade 
of the young author. ‘It is impossible,” they say. ‘‘ We 
have ourselves dealt with that firm, and we know that 
their price is fair. They have never stolen anything of 
ours. Such opinions do not have our sanction at all.” 

This scene is described by Kipling :— 


The skipper looked at the tiering guns and the bulwarks tall and 
cold, 


And the Captains Three full courteously peered down at the gutted 
hold, 
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And the Captains Three called courteously from deck to the 
scuttle-butt : 


“Good sir, we ha’ dealt with that merchantman or ever your teeth 


were cut. 
Your words be words of a lawless race, and the Law it Standeth 
thus : 
He comes of a race that have never a Law, and he never has 
boarded us. 


We ha’ sold him canvas and rope and spar—we know that his 
price is fair, 

And we know that he weeps for the lack of a Law as he rides of 
Finisterre. 

And since he is damned as a gallows thief by you and better than 
you, 

We hold it meet that the English fleet should know that we hold 
him true.” 

And the skipper called to the tall taffrail: “ And what is that to 
me? 

Did you ever hear of a Yankee brig that rifled a Seventy-three? 

Do I loom so large from your quarter-deck that I lift like a ship 
the line? 

He has learned to run from a shotted gun and harry such craft as 
mine.” 


The skipper bit on a deep-sea word and the word it was not 
sweet, 

For he could see the Captains Three had signalled to the Fleet. 

By three and two in white and blue the whimpering flags began: 

“* We have heard a tale of a foreign sail, but he is a merchantman,” 


The skipper then calls to his crew to put the brig about. 


“ It’s foresheet free with her head to the sea and the swing of the 
unbought brine— 

We'll make no sport in an English court till we come as a ship 0 
the line, 

Till we come as a ship o’ the line, my boys, of thirty foot in the 
sheer, 


Lifting again in the outer main with news of a privateer.” 


This prophecy has been indeed fulfilled, and Kipling 
has returned from the land of the literary pirates over the 
sea ‘‘a ship o’ the line.” The ballad closes with these 
sarcastic lines :— 


“ Then foresheet home as she lifts to the foam—we stand on the 
outward tack. 

We are paid in the coin of the white man’s trade—the bezant is 
hard, ay, and black. 

The frigate bird shall carry my word to the Kling and the Orang- 
Laut, 

How a man may sail from a heathen coast to be robbed in a 
Christian port ; 

How a man may be robbed in a Christian port while Three Great 
Captains there 

Shall dip their flag to a slaver’s rag—to show that his trade is 
fair.” 

Wiuiam Live. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loophole, bedgley, near Paternoster Row 
September 29, 1899. 

My DEAR FANNy,—I have just risen from a wonderful book— 
horrible and suggestive of horrors untellable—the account by 
Charles Neufeld of his twelve years’ captivity, and aptly entitled 
A Prisoner of the Khaleefa (Chapman & Hall. 12s.) In his 
subjection to torture and his fortitude under his sufferings the case 
of Neufeld reminds one of that of Mr. Henry Savage Landor, and 
the Sudanese followed the Tibetans in blowing with all their might 
from a kind of trumpet into the ear of their victim. For the rest, 
imagine an unspeakable prison called the Saier, where to lie down 
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meant to be crushed to death, shackles that sank into the flesh of 
the prisoner, an atmosphere vile as acity sewer. Imagine a place 
where women can be tortured into confession, then buried up to 
the neck and stoned to death, and you can fill in the minor 
horrors that intruded on Mr. Neufeld’s life from the time when in 
1987 his Arab guides betrayed him, while ona trading expedition 
to Kordofan, into the hands of the Dervishes, till the moment when 
the Sirdar walked into the Saier and said, “ Neufeld, out you go! ” 
Neufeld marched with the army that was sent to relieve Gordon, 
and he takes pardonable pride in contradicting a story that attri- 
putes an unpicturesque meekness to the manner in which Gordon 
met his death. No, Slatin and Father Ohrwalder were wrong, 
says Mr. Neufeld :— 


“Gordon did not rest his hand on the hilt of his sword 
and turn his back to his enemies to receive his mortal wound. 
Gordon drew his sword and used it. When Gordon fell, his 
sword was dripping with the blood of his assailants, for no 
less than sixteen or seventeen did he cut down with it. 
When Gordon fell, his left hand was blackened with the 
unburned powder from his at least thrice-emptied revolver. 
When Gordon fell, his life’s blood was passing from a spear 
and pistol-shot wound in his right breast. When Gordon 
fell, his boots were slippery with the blood of Dervishes he 
shot and hacked his way through in his heroic attempt to cut 
his way out and place himself at the head of his troops. 
Gordon died as only Gordon could die.” 


In the Berserk mood into which Mr. Neufeld works me I 
cannot help hoping that it happened just so ; but I am not con- 
vinced, for if poor Gordon were taken by surprise, the Slatin story 
is plausible enough ; and Mr. Neufeld was not himself an eye- 
witness. The Khaleefa—of whom I miss any set description in 
these pages—liked all the marriageable women to be married, 
though one can imagine a certain reluctance on their part, for a 
Sudanese Mrs. Caudle received from fifty to eighty lashes, and 
“on recovery would be sent into one of the gaoler's harems to 
work as hard as her possibly innocent and more severely punished 
companion in misery” (a woman suspected, but not convicted, of 
infidelity). 

I must leave to another the task of giving you a more detailed 
account of this terrible book ; I know how your blood will boil at 
my reference to the humiliation of women under the Khaleefa. 
But still they are a force, and many a prisoner has been liberated 
by a gaoler’s jealous concubine. 

Miss Honnor Morten has not her eye on such as these, as 
she holds forth on her Questions for Women (and Men)—the 
parenthesis irresistibly reminds one of the famous “to say nothing 
of the dog”—just published by Messrs. A. & C. Black. “The 
cultivation of the head does not kill the heart,” says Miss Morten ; 
neither, she shows, does that of the muscles. She tells of two 
professors watching a corps of High-school girls clanging their 
dumb-bells to the tune of “ The Harmonious Blacksmith.” 


“Awful young Amazons!’ said one. ‘Aren’t you sorry 
for their husbands that are to be?’ 

“*No, replied the other. ‘I played hockey against them 
last winter, and they never lost their tempers, and they never 
played offside. 1 think they will make rather nice wives.’ ” 


Miss Morten’s account of women’s honourable and useful work— 
lecturing in Wormwood Scrubs, for instance—is deeply interesting. 
So, too, is Mrs. Fawcett’s introductory chapter. Men cannot talk 
of fussiness, it seems, for “‘it took several months’ correspondence 
to decide whether or not the sum of £1 should be expended to 
obtain permission for the soldiers to bathe in the canal at Lich- 
field” In fine, my appetite is whetted for the forthcoming 
Transactions ” of the International Congress of Women, in 
which Miss Morten took part. Though somewhat staggering 
in bulk, they should settle many interesting questions in feminine 
Psychology. 
And now to some novels. Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has a taste for 
the horrible, and in the Further Adventures of Captain Kettle 
(Pearson. 6s.), we see that unconventional littérateur forcing a 


Portuguese homicide to spend a night with a man dying of small- 
pox, but Mr. Neufeld’s close association with typhus as well as 
small-pox forbids my yielding a shudder. Still there is much 
good grit and humour in this Captain. “If you bother me, I'll 
knock your silly nose into your watch-pocket,” he cries on one 
occasion, but then he rescues an emigrant crew at the risk of 
his entire fortune. Finally he addresses a most impertinent letter 
to the German Emperor, returning that august individual a 
presentation watch. The book is seasoned with the genius of 
well-meaning “ bluff” and nicely illustrated. It should go. The 
cover with its burlesque postage stamp will attract attention. 

Another readable book is We// Gwynn’s Diamond, by Mr. I. 
Hooper (A. & C. Black), describing the pursuit and recovery of 
that lost treasure. It is, as the title implies, a romance of Charles II., 
and that frightfully unctuous ruffian, Judge Jeffreys, figures in it 
momentarily. The hero is put in a very tight place, and his 
“honour” (praise be to romance for preserving that glorious 
abstraction !) is threatened by a big cloud. There is not much 
atmosphere in the story—that is its primary weakness ; but when 
Loveday smites her adorer across the cheek I feel a thrill. That 
passage is really more poignant than Mr. Hooper's incident of the 
attempt to bury alive the Mother Superior of a French convent. 

The Brown Girls, and Other Sketches, by R. Neish (Arrow- 
smith. 1s.), takes us back to our own day. The work is a frothy 
series of burlesques. I must apply to it the somewhat overworked 
adjective “obvious.” It is not brilliant enough for its shallowness. 
One of the most amusing things in the volume is a quotation from 
Church Bells, attached to the “ad.” of a book entitled “ Musical 
Dont’s”: “The soft gleam of Christian hope.” Is that an obscure 
way of saying that the author of “ The Dolly Dialogues” had a 
hand in its compilation ? 

There is a good deal of what Mr. Yeats would call “ noetry ” in 
Mr. J. S. Pattinson’s Far Ben; or Poems in Many Moods 
(Sonnenschein. 4s. 6d.), and he may be recommended not to follow 
Sir Lewis Morris in his metaphysical effusions. But, like Sir 
Lewis, he has a well-marked narrative gift, and his Arthurian 
legends, especially that of “Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight,” 
are very pleasant reading. You know as well as I do, Fanny, what 
are the things that lie Far Ben—youth is there, for me, and some 
day your own heart will tell you of yourself a like sad thing that 
chivalry for ever withholds from the lips of your faithful and 
solemn B. ROUSER. 


REVIEWS 


THACKERAY PUT TOGETHER 


“The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” By Lewis 
Melville. London: Hutchinson. 2 vols. 32s. 


A MAN’s biography should be the complement of his work. 
Often, it is nothing of the kind. It discounts, it “opens the eyes,” 
it belittles. Or it disturbs with over-drawing and gratuitous 
panegyric. Hence, to the lover of fine performances, biography is 
seldom wholly acceptable. One has been taught by experience 
to turn to a new “life” with a certain misgiving. Therein, 
so many things may be writ large, or writ small, or not 
written at all. And whether, on the whole, we gain or lose 
by getting behind great work, and beholding the worker in 
the guise in which a third person conceives him to have lived, 
is a nice question. Yet the biographical writer will not be denied. 
The illustrious in most walks of life have prayed to escape 
him. They might as well have prayed to escape dissolution, 
William Makepeace Thackeray—probably without knowing it— 
fobbed him off, as it were, by ambiguous ejaculation. ‘“ Let there 
be none of this when I go,” he said. For thirty-five years his 
family and more intimate friends have respected the behest— 
without regard, perhaps, to the particular sense in which it may, 
or may not, have been meant. 

Thackeray died in December, 1863, and to-day we are examin- 
ing the first really serious attempt to set him before us in the 
orthodox, unabridged, biographical way. Mr. Lewis Melville, 
who stands responsible for the adventure, tells us that he 
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cannot think Thackeray wished the story of his life to re- 
main unwritten; his desire being rather that “the truth should 
be told,” and that “all the scars should be painted in the 
portrait.” Such a view does not offend against possibility. In 
any case, here is the “ Life,” in two stout volumes, with portraits 
and illustrations (chiefly reproductions of drawings from Thackeray’s 
own pencil), appendices, a fairly ample index, and an exhaustive 
bibliography, the whole running to something like 700 pages. 
Mr. Melville’s task must have been an arduous one, though not too 
arduous as such tasks go. Of material, he points out, there is no 
lack. But by material, apparently, he means matter which has 
already seen the light elsewhere, and is therefore more or less 
familiar to the majority of us. We do not gather that he has 
received either assistance or advice in quarters to which the writer 
of a “final” biography of Thackeray will of necessity have to 
look ; so that, in one respect at least, the “ Life” hardly approxi- 
mates to what might be desired. Mrs. Ritchie’s notes to the 
recently published biographical edition of her father’s works have, 
of course, been laid under contribution ; a considerable amount of 
material has been drawn from “ Pendennis” and other of the novels 
or papers which are believed to be in some degree autobiographical, 
while, for the rest, Mr. Melville has assiduously searched out and 
brought together the innumerable items of Thackerayana to be met 
with here and there in the biographical, reminiscent, epistolary, and 
anecdotal literature of the last half-century or so. Precious little 
that one remembers to have read about Thackeray has been over- 
looked, and the whole is arranged for us along a line of dates, and 
invested with the interest and movement of continuous narrative. 
That the resultant volumes are entertaining and even fascinating 
goes without saying. No two volumes devoted to the portrayal 
of such a personality as Thackeray’s could well prove otherwise. 
The impression left upon the reader’s mind may be sketchy and 
hazy, but the entertainment is unquestionable. Indeed, taking all 
things into account, it is safe to say that no pleasanter or more 
readable work of a biographical nature has been offered to the 
public for a long time past. It is packed with good things from 
end to end, and though many of the stories are old friends, 
scarcely one of them is spoiled in the telling. 

Despite its limitations, too, the work has a distinct value for 
the student, the “ Life” proper being supplemented by a series of 
careful appreciations of Thackeray in all his aspects, as well as 
by the appendices and bibliography already referred to. Perhaps 
the best of these—at any rate on the score of novelty—are 
“ Thackeray as a Public Speaker” and “ Thackeray and the 
Theatre.” A selection of some of the novelist’s abler political 
and after-dinner orations is included in the first-mentioned section, 
and they certainly make amusing reading. 

It remains to be noted, however, that of minor faults Mr. 
Melville is singularly prolific. His occasional obditer dicta, for 
example, are not always in the best taste, and he appears to have 
passed his proofs without the usual revisional formalities. Such slips 
as “monies,” “pecavi,” “Chytemnestra,” “Talleyrande,” and “ Jack 
Shepherd” look anything but well in a life of William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Neither can one approve of the use of the word 
“ prototype” in a sense which it will not bear, nor of such a phrase 
as “eased him of his money,” twice on a page. These, of course, 
are blemishes which can be removed in a second edition, though, 
obviously, they ought not to have appeared at all. 

Let us conclude by quoting a passage from Thackeray which 
Mr. Melville has adopted as a motto for his work :— 

“We all want to know details regarding the men who have 
achieved feats, whether of war, or wit, or eloquence, or endurance, 
or knowledge. . . . We want to see this man who has amused 
and charmed us ; who has been our friend, and given us hours of 
pleasant companionship and kindly thought.” 

Considered as a whole, Mr. Melville’s two volumes do not fall 
very far short of the promise implied by such a foreword. For 
they give us “ details,” and they help us “to see this man” as the 
two biographies previously published never did. The Life put 
together by Trollope’s narrow pen has long since failed as a 
memorial of anybody save Trollope. The thin volume in the 
“Great Writers” series is but a lean record of a great passage. 
Here at length we have something that may stand. 
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‘““WILLIAM HIMSELF” AGAIN 


“ The Mystery of Shakespeare’s Sonnets: an Attempted Elucida. 
tion.” By Cuming Walters. London: The New Century 
Press. 35. 6d. net. 


Mr. WALTERS has set himself to solve one of the darkest riddles 
in literary history ; but the only thing that he makes quite clear 
is the particular frame of mind which has prompted the attempt, 
As indignation made one man a poet, so moral heat has made this 
writer a critic, or rather a man with a theory. The interpretation 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets which represents the poet as the 
adulator of a Pembroke or a Southampton, and the lover of a 
Mary Fytton, is to him extremely offensive. It not only conflicts 
with his ideas of Shakespeare’s mind and nature, but it attributes 
to the poet a character and life-history which Mr. Walters utterly 
obsecrates in Shakespeare or any other man. “Believe the 
Herbert-Fytton story with all its bearings on the poet’s life, and 
you believe that Shakespeare was a vulgar trafficker in woman's 
shameful favours, and that his morality was at its lowest ebb.” 
Thus at p. 39; and on every second page or so a similar outburst 
serves to decide the question at issue. “If the Sonnets concern- 
ing the unidentifiable ‘him’ were addressed to a real man, the 
poet was a fatuous fool ; if those concerning an equally unidentif.- 
able ‘her’ were addressed to a real woman, the poet was a 
debased sensualist, and I will believe neither without evidence.” 
It is something to know that Shakespeare is not yet declared a 
fatuous fool, though one shudders to think how suddenly a new 
document, a fresh proof, might let loose that awful pronounce- 
ment! Let us quote again: “One of the main supports 
of the whole theory is found in the loathsome assumption 
that Shakespeare had a mistress at all””—there you have the moral 
atmosphere of Mr. Walters—“ and that he was guilty of infidelity 
for a prolonged period.” It is a humiliating confession, but we 
are afraid Mr. Walters is the first English writer who has given a 
thought to Mrs. Shakespeare just at this point. “In short, the 
Herbert and_Fytton theory rests only on the artificial basis of the 
poet’s infamy.” . Thus Mr. Walters Jassim ; and we can only say 
that nobody has given names to things with such rapidity, finality, 
and confidence since Adam called the beasts around him, 

We confess that in writing thus Mr. Walters seems to us to be 
making some assumptions that are not quite warranted by the 
apparent facts. He assumes an equality between his own mind 
and Shakespeare’s which many will dispute. He assumes that 
phases of emotion and complexities of character and situation 
which are not commonplaces to the moral philosophy of his par- 
ticular period and parish have no place in that universe of varying 
and dramatic human life and habit of which literature is a piece- 
meal revelation, and which Shakespeare animatographed once for 
all in its whole compass and in full action. So, criticism of Mr. 
Walters tends to become criticism of a moral point of view with 
which we are familiar enough—a point of view so admirably 
adapted to the purposes of ordinary life that we would not counsel 
Mr. Walters to budge from it for all the demigods that ever warred 
against Clapham. But leaving him in possession of his own opinions 
regarding the nature of things, we must leave him also in solitary 
possession of his theory of the Sonnets. It allows small place or 
none to either Pembroke or Southampton, for we are to take it that 
the “ Friend” of Sonnets i—cxxvi. is generally, if not always, the 
poet’s ideal, his better nature, his artistic conscience, the divine 
part of him that urges him toward immortal issues and reproves 
his recurrent slackness or indifference. Sonnets cxxvii.-clii. tell 
of no passionate dealings with a Dark Lady (Mr. Walters does not 
accept Mary Fytton, which is reasonable enough ; but he will not 
allow you to call her a lady—She was a strumpet,” says he— 
which seems rather absolute), but of the poet’s struggle with a 
certain temptation. What temptation, think ye? The temptation 
to be content with immediate fame as a great actor, which was his 
for the picking up, instead of putting his head down on his desk 
and working forward painfully and quietly to everlasting glory as 
a dramatist ! Oddly enough, this dread obsession by an unworthy 
aim would seem to have beset him somewhere about the meridian 
period of his dramatic vogue and his intellectual power. But Mr. 
Walters has no use for dates ; and, indeed, he seems to know but 
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little about Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s time. It is true that 
he makes a show of demolishing Professor Dowden and others ; 
but that is easy enough, for in this debate the last speaker can 
always kick over the constructions of the last but one. We shall 
not repeat this exhibition, for indeed it seems late in the day to 
anatomise the resurrected absurdities of Barnstorff (who is here 
called “ Bernstorff”) and his successor Karpf. Mr. Walters con- 
fesses some traits in common with the first of these worthies, but 
the second is the very father of his thought. And curious it is 
to note that whereas Karpf knew nothing of Barnstorff, so Walters 
seems never to have heard of Karpf. 


AN EARLY EMPIRE-BUILDER 


« Admiral Phillip.” By Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. London : 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


THERE were giants in those days, as we know; but of the sea- 
salted British giants of the last century not many deserve better to 
live in our memory than Admiral Phillip. And who, pray, was 
Admiral Phillip? a good many of us (to be quite honest) may ask. 
Here then is the answer. Admiral Phillip was the first Governor 
of the first Australian Colony, and but for him we should, very 
likely, have no Greater Britain in the Southern Continent ; he was 
aman of extraordinary endurance, courage, and sagacity ; and he 
was a British sailor who held a commission alike in our own 
Navy and in the King of Portugal’s. Phillip was born in 1738, 
the son of a German teacher of languages naturalised in England. 
At twenty-three he was a lieutenant on the S#r/ing Castle, under 
Sir G. Pococke, serving quietly and well in our service until sheer 
boredom and want of work induced him to take service at Lisbon 
and help to organise the fleet of Portugal. By-and-bye, when 
France intervened, he came back to England, and “the Portuguese 
Court regretted his departure, but applauded his motive.” And so 
he jogged along, getting promotion in the home service and doing 
well, but, for want of an occasion, not brilliantly, until April of 
1787, when Lord Sydney appointed Arthur Phillip, Esq., “to be 
our Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and over our 
territory called New South Wales or South Cape.” 

To New South Wales, therefore, went Phillip on the Szrus, of 
20 guns, 612 tons, and 160 men, and accompanied by convict 
transports. It was an eight months’ voyage, but cheerful in com- 
parison with the second voyage of the transports, when an eye- 
witness thus recorded his impressions :— 


“Oh, if you had seen the shocking sight of the poor 
creatures that came out in the three ships it would make your 
hearts bleed. They were almost dead. Very few could 
stand, and they were obliged to sling them like goods and 
hoist them out of the ships they were so feeble, and they died 
ten or twelve a day when first landed. There died in these 
ships alone on the way out 347 men and women. They were 
not so long as we (the first fleet) were in coming out here, but 
they were confined and had bad food and stinking water. 
Governor Phillip was very angry and scolded the captains a 
great deal, and I heard intended to write about it to London, 
for I heard him say it was murdering them.” 


_ This letter is worth quoting, since without robbing the narra- 
tive by snipping the most interesting passages we may thus 
indicate its key—the brutalities, many of them inevitable, many 
of them susceptible of redress, with which Phillip had to contend, 
and his own humane attitude in the business. And that business 
was bad. There was the initial difficulty of getting the convicts 
alive to Sydney, there was trouble in governing them when there. 
Then in addition to constant friction with the aborigines who cost 
the little colony a score of lives in the first few months of its 
settlement, it was found immensely difficult to feed them. All these 
problems the Governor must solve and solve alone, since Phillip’s 
administration promised from the first what is said to be one of the 
Peculiar advantages of Parliamentary forms of government—a 
Strong Opposition. The Lieutenant-Governor, a Major Ross, was 
leader of this Opposition, and active in endeavouring to thwart 
the progress of the settlement and to belittle Phillip’s work at 


home, where the Government did considerably less to expedite 
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the Proconsul’s work than the Home Ministry of his day to help 
on Wellington in the Peninsula. The account of Phillip’s cheery, 
heroic labours a-fighting famine is one of the most moving we 
have read. In the midst of these he must, in his own words, 
“make men industrious who have passed their lives in habits of 
vice and indolence,” with nothing for it in many of these hope- 
less cases but “the gallows and the triangle,” and proceed with 
the erection of public buildings. 

In short, Phillip achieved the first founding and breaking-in 
of the new colony, and did it in a fashion which his biographers, 
Messrs. Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery, have made more fasci- 
nating than a library of romances. He was rewarded for his 
services, and, retiring early by reason of an internal ailment, he 
was pensioned, complimented, and made—in time—an Admiral 
of the Blue. But the best testimony to his influence was in the 
constant adviser that he became, in his retirement at home, to 
those whom he had left behind him in Sydney. These carried on 
the work which he had begun, but always with references to their 
old chief. For the rest, Phillip has waited three hundred years 
for his only monument at the hands of his biographers. 


IN A GLASS—BRIGHTLY 


“The King’s Mirror.” By Anthony Hope. London: Methuen. 6s. 


To say “ Thank you, Mr. Hope,” is our first impulse. For after 
all it was no mean feat to conjure up a second fictitious Germany (as 
though the real one were not ample enough) and acquit himself credit- 
ably, nay almost brilliantly. Beyond doubt “The King’s Mirror” 
is a more ambitious piece of work than the two narratives of Zenda. 
It is an analysis of kingship. The king is chastised on his coro- 
nation day and married (we are afraid) to the wrong girl on his 
wedding day. His eyes are open the whole time and, passing 
chastely through two “episodes,” he develops a mild cynicism which 
to most English readers will seem to lend a certain sprightliness 
to a highly decorous attitude of duty towards the state. 

The form is autobiography, and, as is often the case, it carries 
with it a curious air of impropriety. For it ill becomes a man to 
talk of the kisses he received from a married woman, and relate 
how he saved himself from being seduced by her by making her 
husband an ambassador and how she came back “ changed.” 
No, no. Mr. Hope is very clever, and he succeeds in imparting 
to the reader a fairly scientific air of personal detachment from 
the events he relates and the creatures he describes; but 
this sort of thing is not the blessed height of chivalry to which 
Hope hero should attain. Be it said also that the extreme delicacy 
of the narrative—pearl without price though it be—is slightly 
anemic. One suspects even so candid a young man as this 
monarch of having more to tell. One is almost impatient with 
him for having never plucked the red rose of passion. A com- 
parison has not unnaturally been instituted between “ The King’s 
Mirror” and Louis Couperus’ fine novel “ Majesty.” But the 
human interest, the power and the glory, are all on the Dutchman’s 
side. The Dutchman gives us the sense of the people bursting like 
sea foam about the throne ; we have the Tolstoi-reformer and the 
Luccheni fanatic—the shadow of terrible hostilities. We have 
the prince’s sensual life—clandestine and therefore degrading— 
his abjection before the idea of becoming a king and his 
recovery. It is a large book and a deep, full of grandiose periods 
and grim atmosphere. Mr. Hope’s work is Dresden china in 
comparison ; his prince is the conventional gentleman, graceful 
to a fault. He cannot dive into life, and so one is disappointed 
with him. 

Yet, within its limits, this is an uncommonly worthy book. Its 
intellectuality never falters: it is always plausible. By itself its 
charm is irrefutable. You must put a more masculine and 
passionate book like “Majesty” by its side to appreciate its 
inherent lack of sincerity. Mr. Hope has always shown himself 
adroit at dialogue, the dialogue of people who fence, who toy with 
the last word—making talk a kind of dovetailing. There is what 
may be called a leisured swiftness about this conversation ; some- 
times it is strangely empty, talking for art’s sake. 

It is on its analytical side, however, that the book is par- 
ticularly strong. The pretences and disappointments accompany- 
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ing a royal mariage de convenance are admirably set forth. The 
characteristics of commonplace royalty, as represented by the 
king’s brother-in-law, William Adolphus, and his sister Victoria, 
are excellently hit off. The mother and the king’s chief adviser 
are also well done, and the death of the latter is highly dramatic. 
If Mr. Hope has not depicted an Othomar, he has at least made 
his porcelain figures with craft. One would be sorry to see his 
book figure in so indecent a picture as that pyramid of contemporary 
vogues commencing with “ The Double Thread,” which the Dai/y 
Mail has recently published; but, for all that, one cordially 
wishes him a generous share of public approval. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


YeT another London morning journal. Of rumours there have 
been many ever since the Dai/y Mail worked itself into fame. 
There was, for instance, the reported intention of the Dasly Tele- 
graph proprietary to do for London evening journalism what the 
Mail does in the morning. Of that project, if it ever took definite 
shape, nothing is now heard. In its place there are the plans of 
the Pearson house to directly rival the J/az/7 on its own morning 
ground. Mr. Pearson is himself so much better in health that he 
is throwing his whole energies into the project, which has now 
gone so far that some of the staff have been engaged. 


“ Change and decay” have too often of late been synonymous 
terms in the magazine world. They should not be so in the case 
of the Zemple Magazine. Messrs. Horace Marshall have handed 
over the proprietorship to a small syndicate, of which Messrs. 
Reburn, Arthur Spurgeon, Foster Fraser, and another are members. 
Mr. Foster Fraser we all know as a most enterprising globe- 
trotter, and his work in the Gallery of the House of Commons 
last Session as correspondent of the Yorkshire Post proved him 
to be one of the smartest of the newer journalists. He is the new 
Editor. Messrs. Spurgeon and Reburn are the co-managers to 
whose tireless and well-directed energy the remarkable success of 
the National Press Agency is largely due. The October number 
is the first issue of the Zem/e under its new management ; and it 
is shortly to be enlarged, and will make in other ways a bold bid 
for popularity. The Royal Magazine is also, it may be men- 
tioned, intent upon new developments. The new price—4d. net— 
comes into force with the November issue, and both in size and 
character the magazine will seek to compete on more equal terms 
with the sixpenny monthlies. 


Mr. Chester B. Fernald has done a wise thing in publishing 
his adaptation of Mr. Heijermans’ play “The Ghetto.” It is 
notorious that he declined to have his name connected with the 
version that was recently produced at a London theatre. Mr. 
Fernald’s preface to the published volume throws additional light 
on this withdrawal :—“ In the not wholly grateful task,” he writes, 
“ of adapting this play to the present demands of the English and 
American stage, partly as those demands have been interpreted by 
others than me, numerous alterations have been thought neces- 
sary. I hope that this adaptation does not conceal the fact that 
Mr. Heijermans’ original is a work of very admirable unity and 
force.” The play as hacked about and manipulated by the stage 
gentry who recently produced it had neither. 


The hitherto unpublished official letters of James Russell 
Lowell, written when he was Minister of the United States to the 
Court of Spain, were addressed to the Secretary of State at 
Washington. They will be published by the Putnams in a few 
days. The title is to be “Impressions of Spain,” and the letters 
have been compiled by Mr. Joseph B. Gilder, of the Crzic, whilst 
Mr. A. A. Adee, who has been Second Assistant-Secretary of 
State since 1886, and who was, at the time of Lowell’s Ministry, 
chargé d affaires, contributes a most interesting introduction. Of 
Mr. Adee, Lowell wrote in his despatches : “ Our chargé d’affaires, 
of whose zealous kindness I cannot say too much.” It is over 
twenty-one years ago since Lowell arrived at Madrid, and during 
his stay there he learnt to know Spain as well as it is possible for 
a foreigner to do, and made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
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the language. It was during the Presidency of Hayes that 
Lowell went to Spain, and he did not leave that country until he 
was transferred to London in 1880. His first despatch was dated 
August 20, 1877, a good portion of which, of course, dealt with 
his reception. His letters are full of illustrations of Spain’s good. 
will to the United States at that time, and he describes with keen 
observation the internal political history of Spain; the King's 
first marriage at the age of twenty-one to his cousin Mercedes 
the attempt upon his life, his bereavement, his marriage to the 
Austrian Archduchess, Maria Cristina ; and General Grant’s Visit 
to the country. Mr. Adee adds that: “ His private letters to his 
intimates, some phrases in choice Castilian, had in them the meat 
and marrow of a dozen books.” 


Believing as we do that the regeneration of British agriculture 
is largely a matter of brains and organisation, and that what has 
been done so successfully among Danish, Canadian and Austral. 
asian farmers might with equal success be done among British 
farmers, we look forward with much interest to the book on the 
Revival of Agriculture which Mr. Anderson Graham is bringing 
out through Messrs. Jarrold & Sons in a fortnight’s time. Mr. 
Anderson Graham takes the ground that population is never long 
in overtaking its food supply, and makes the somewhat bold 
contention that farming is now prospering and will prosper. This 
is, of course, a different point of view from that taken by Mr. 
Graham when acting as special commissioner of the S¢. James's 
Gazette, when doing similar work for the Standard, and also when 
writing the “ Rural Exodus.” But times and circumstances have 
greatly changed, and if we mistake not, Mr. Graham's book 
will throw a new and most valuable light on one of the greatest of 
our national questions. We gather that some of the more enter- 
prising landlords of England have given Mr. Graham much 
assistance, especially the Duke of Portland, Lord Northbrook 
and Lord Wenlock. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Life of Wellington is now so welladvanced 
that it is no prophecy to say it will be ready next month. It will 
be remembered that Captain Mahan wrote of Nelson as typifying 
the sea power of England. Here Sir Herbert Maxwell deals with 
Wellington as illustrating the restoration of the martial power of 
Great Britain. At the same time the book covers both the 
military and the civil career of the Duke. Our knowledge of his 
Indian and Peninsular campaigns has been supplemented from 
unpublished correspondence at Apsley House, especially from the 
Duke’s own correspondence and memoranda to Colonel Gurwood, 
written while the latter was preparing the military despatches. As 
to the campaign of Waterloo full advantage has been taken of 
the researches of recent writers—French, German, American, and 
English. Then, finally, the unpublished notes of Lord de Ros, 
recording his military conversations with the Duke, will throw 
fresh light upon all his campaigns. In fine, the book promises to 
be as interesting as if it were a description by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell of a day’s salmon fishing in the Highlands. 


Dr. Garnett’s retirement from the British Museum has not 
meant a cessation of work. On the contrary, that able scholar and 
littérateur is now employed in an even more public capacity. As 
editor of the Standard's Library of Famous Literature, the pro- 
spectus of which is now before the public, he has been fitly em- 
ployed. A library that is at the same time an epitome of the 
literature of all the ages is not only a fine thing in itself, but one 
that should appeal to the many whose leisure hours are scant, 
whose love of letters is strong. Dr. Garnett, ably assisted by 
foreign collaborators of equal eminence, has produced such 4 
library as, carefully limited to the choicest and most repre 
sentative examples from the literature of all the ages, presents the 
reader with a panorama of the rise and progress of the written 
word from the earliest papyrus down to the most recent publica- 
tions of the living masters. Aided by essayists whose critical and 
illuminative articles are published side by side with the mastet- 
chapters of the periods they are specially qualified to elucidate, 
the twenty volumes that constitute this Library should appeal to 
every true lover of literature. Assyria, Egypt, Greece and Rome, 
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France and Germany, Italy and Russia, Great Britain and America 
have all been visited in this monumental history of the evolution 
of the literary art. Five hundred portraits and illustrations in 
colours and black and white accompany the text. 


“The Larger Temple Shakespeare!” We all know the 
Temple Shakespeare, if only because it goes so handily into the 
jacket pocket. Some of us even know that a million volumes of 
the Temple Shakespeare have been sold. That shows the regal 
supremacy which the bard continues to have over the English- 
speaking people. The Larger Temple Shakespeare—announced 
by Mr. Dent, of course—is a growth of the Temple Shakespeare. 
It seems that there were numerous demands for an edition in 
bigger type, which, while in no way departing from the attractive 
format of the Temple Shakespeare, should be more suitable for 
the library shelf. Hence we are to have Shakespeare in twelve 
volumes, with illustrations and embellishments which it is hoped 
may render the edition attractive for all time. The Larger 
Shakespeare is to be arranged on the same plan as the Temple 
Shakespeare, each play having its own introduction, notes, and 
glossary attached. Thus, whatever volume a reader takes up, he 
wil find it completely equipped for reference, and, since we are all 
more or less lazy, that is a great thing. 


It has been a complaint that English people are apt to forget 
their empire-builders, or at all events to lose interest in them. The 
contrary is shown in the case of the recently published memoir of 
Sir George Grey —“ The Romance of a Pro-Consul,” by Mr. James 
Milne. For a first edition Messrs. Chatto printed two thousand 
copies of the book. These they have exhausted, and they are just 
issuing a second edition. The readers of Sir George Grey’s 
romantic life-story have included Mr. Hall Caine, who, as the 
curious may care to know, makes rather a study of whatever con- 
cerns Anglo-Saxon federation. 


The first volume of the Irish Texts Society’s publications, 
“Romantic Tales” of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
edited from MSS., by Dr. Douglas Hyde, is nearly ready. A 
translation in English will accompany the Irish originals; and a 
similar arrangement will have place in the future volumes of the 
Society, amongst which may be mentioned Mr. Thomas 
Flannedy’s edition of the most important of the later Lives of 
St. Columba, Mr. David Comyn’s complete edition of “ Keating’s 
History of Ireland,” an old romance belonging to the “Red 
Branch Cycle,” and a series of Poems collected from modern 
MSS. The Irish Texts Society now numbers between four and 
five hundred members, including many eminent Celtic scholars at 
home and abroad. Professor York Powell is chairman. The 
scheme of the preservation and publication of the best in the vast 
mass of Irish manuscripts is, of course, a large and onerous one, 
and the new volumes (to be issued free to members) should bring 
new friends to an undertaking of national importance. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography, History, &c. 
“WILLIAM F, Moutton,” a Memoir, by W. Fiddian Moulton, with a 
chapter on Biblical work and opinions by James Hope Moulton, is a 
Valuable biography of the first headmaster of The Leys, Cambridge, the 
largest Nonconformist public school. (Isbister, Pp. 294. 75. 6d.) 

“Canada,” by J. NM. Mellwraith, is a welcome volume in ‘ The 
Children’s Study ” series, and gives in interesting fashion the chronicles of 
our largest colony. (Unwin. Pp. 251. 25. 6d.) 

» “James Hogg,” by Sir George Douglas, is another volume in the 

Famous Scots ” Series, and with this sketch of the life of the Ettrick 
Shepherd are included ‘ brief notices of the minor and more or less con- 
temporary poets, Robert Tannahill, William Motherwell, and William 
Thom,” The volume can be recommended to all who wish for an intro- 
duction to its subjects. (Oliphant. Pp. 154. Is. 6d.) 

“Church Work in British Columbia ; being a Memoir of the Episco- 
pate of Acton Windeyer Sillitoe, D.D., D.C.L., First Bishop of New 
Westminster,” by the Rev. Herbert H. Gowen, F.R.G.S. This little 
Memoir has been compiled mainly from Bishop Sillitoe’s own diaries, 
from old numbers of the Mew Westminster Diocesan Gazette, and. from 

| Continued on page 284. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


TERENCE. 
By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘‘ Beyond the Pale.” 
With 6 Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 


The FIRST LARGE EDITION having been exhausted, ‘‘ THE ORANGE 
GIRL" has been Reprinted, and copies of the SECOND EDITION 
may now be had from all Booksellers and Libraries. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


** Since ‘Dorothy Forster’ Sir Walter Besant has not written any novel surpassing 
this in the restoration of place, manners, and tone, nor has he drawn character more 
convincingly. The story is very clever and quite uncommon........ In all the author’s 
writings there is no scene more powerful than the terrible one of the pillory ; or picture 
more beautiful than Jenny Wilmot's dealing with her fellow-prisoner, the woman who 
swore away her life.” — World. 

“ Like all Sir Walter's books, this is delightful reading........It is engrossing 
because he has conceived a really thinking plot, with an adorable heroine and half a 
dozen most truculent villains........ We are carried away by admiration for the vivid 
insight into this corner of English history here afforded us, and must congratulate the 
author on adding to our library one more success in a field peculiarly his own.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


MRS. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL.—On Oct. 5, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


AN ADVENTURESS. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of *‘ The Voice of the Charmer” &c. 


GEO. MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A CRIMSON CRIME. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘‘ A Fluttered Dovecote” &c. 























On October 5 A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND. 


By VICTOR HUGO. Translated by Sir GILBERT CAMPBELL. 








A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By Avetine SERGEANT, 


Author of ‘* Dr. Endicott's Experiment” &c. 
‘A really fascinating novel.”"—Academy,. 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PLASTER SAINT. By Anniz Epwarpes, Author of 





* Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By GEORGES OHNET, 


LOVE’S DEPTHS. 


Author of 
** The Ironmaster” &c. 


“ The saintly and persecuted priest is a fine conception, done in M. Ohnet's best and 
most sympathetic manner.”—Daily News. 





A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


FOR FREEDOM. By Ticue Hopkins, Author of “ Nell 


Haffenden.” 





On October 5. A NEW EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON Il. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 Full-page Illustrations. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF LIFE.” 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 
Author of “‘ The Fall of a Star,” " The Pride of Life,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





PLEASE NOTE.—THE OuTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available, Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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. . . letters written to various missionary publications.” (Longmans. 


Pp. 232. 55.) 

‘‘ Memoirs of Paul de Kock, Written by Himself,” is an interesting 
and racy record of the life of one of the most amusing writers of the 
century. The Paris of Paul de Kock is that of the old days between the 
First Empire and the last, and the writer gives us an entertaining picture 
of the life led by himself and his associates. (Smithers. Pp. 294. 16s.) 

‘*At the Sign of the Palm Tree,” by 2. Z. NM. Johnston, or Madge 
Mortimer (you take your choice of cover or title-page), is evidently the 
work of a very nice girl who spent some time in Morocco, and here 
records her sensations. The book is pleasantly and colloquially written. 
(Unwin. Pp. 152. 2s. 6d.) 


Art 


“ Twelve Portraits,” by William Nicholson, is a portfolio containing 
the well-known series contributed to the Mew Review, with several others. 
(Heinemann. 21s.) 

“¢ Sir John Everett Millais, his Art and Influence,” by 4. Z. Baldry, 
is no detailed history of the artist’s private life. ‘‘ What is offered here is 
an appreciation of his influence upon the art of his time.” Illustrated by 
a comprehensive and valuable series of reproductions. (Bell. Pp. 123. 
75° 6d.) 

‘* Velasquez” in the Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture Series, 
contains R. A. AZ, Stevenson’s fine monograph, ‘‘ The Art of Velasquez,” 
with amplified biographical matter. No more trustworthy guide than this 
critic could be desired. (Bell. Pp. 160. 55.) 


Essays, Verse, Belles Lettres, &c. 


“¢ Sweet Briar Sprays,” by Harry Lowerison, is, despite a certain 
emotional extravagance, a quite pleasant collection of papers written by a 
hero-worshipping egoist who evidently has the ear of an altruistic circle: 
**In connection with our C/arion newspaper . . . I am responsible for 
the Field Clubs.” Hence a collection of outdoor papers that have a zest, 
and show knowledge of many good things. (R. Henderson. Pp. 151. 
Is, 6d.) 

‘*Life and Books,” by 7. /. Ze/ghton, contains an assortment of 
thoughtful essays. ‘* The Musical Reminiscences of an Unmusical Person ” 
should be amusing. ‘* Originality,” ‘‘ The Nude in Art,” ‘* Men’s Women 
and Women’s Women in Modern Novels” are other titles. (Unwin. 
Pp. 248. 6s.) 

‘* Florilegium Latinum ” is the name of an anthology of translations 
into Latin verse from the pre-Victorian poets. Edited by Francis 
St. Fohn Thackeray and Edward Daniel Stone: ‘‘ The editors have 
studied distinction of style in the passages selected, as well as variety of 
metre in their rendering.” (Lane. Pp. 244. 6s.) 

** Cicero de Officiis” is an elegant translation of the famous 
** Treatise on Duty,” by George B. Gardiner, M.A. (Methuen. Pp. 191. 
2s. 6d.) 

‘*Obeyd, the Camel Driver,” by Jsaac Bassett Choate, is an un- 
distinguished string of quatrains for the most part, Fitzgerald’s ‘* Omar 
Khayyam” being the model. The verses, though thoughtful, are inferior 
in expression, ¢.g. : 


‘In dim bazaar, where goods are bought and sold, 
Fair rugs of Persian weaving are unrolled. 
Their rainbow dyes, their texture are displayed, 
But ne’er is shown poor weaver growing old ” 


—a good idea, vilely stated. (New York: Home Journal Print. 
Pp. 114.) 
Fiction 


**On Trial,” by Zack, is one of those rare stories that stand apart from 
their fellows—here is the purpose that illuminates without obscuring, 
the beauty of form that reveals all and yet is economical, the fine percep- 
tion that gives to man and woman their eternal values. Tragic yet 
simple, true and yet not harsh, Zack's story moves inevitably towards the 
final page. Mr. Hardy’s earlier work had much of this Grecian purity. 
(Blackwood. Pp. 271. 6s.) 

To turn from ‘*On Trial” to ‘The Strange Adventures of Israel 
Pendray,” by Silas KX. Hocking, is like exchanging the wide fields and 
sky for the close air of a provincial play-house. Feeble puns, repeated 
till threadbare, infect the opening dialogue. Tautology and reiteration 
replace conscientious workmanship. The early struggles of the Cornish 
Methodists are dealt with, and, no doubt, Mr. Hocking will please his 
public. The illustrations by H. Z. Richardson are very good. (Warne. 
Pp. 429. 35. 6d.) 

“*My Dear Sir!: a Tale of a Duchess, a Marquis, and a Mere 
Tutor,” by Harry B. Vogel, is a rattling good story concerned with a 
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disguised millionaire who, masquerading as a tutor, wins the heart of a 
titled lady whom he subsequently espouses. The book is brightly written 
and goes merrily to the end. (Pearson. Pp. 300, 35. 6.) 

‘« Even If,” by /. Jforgan de Groot, is a sequel to the author’s sue. 
cessful ** Lotus Flower.” The Swedish heroine, a romantic young wife 
has determined on quitting her prosaic Dutch husband. She returns to 
Stockholm to find the romance she has longed for. The book is interesting 
throughout, and the foreign atmosphere lends it a novelty of its own, 
(Blackwood. Pp. 298. 6s.) 

‘* Terence,” by B. Af. Croker, is a mettlesome story to pattern, A 
handsome young Irishman, an heiress, and various bright and malicious and 
sinful “Society ” folks are its chief ingredients. (Chatto. Pp. 342. 6;) 

‘*Gilian the Dreamer: His Fancy, His Love and Adventure,” } 
Neil Munro, is a Highland story well and manfully told, and without the 
pawky temper of recent Scottish fiction. Scott and Stevenson are Mr, 
Munro’s forebears, and the pupil does no discredit to such parentage, 
(Isbister. Pp. 400. 6s.) 

‘In a Corner of Asia, being Tales and Impressions of Men and 
Things in the Malay Peninsula,” by Hugh Clifford, is another volume of 
the ‘* Overseas Library.” ‘‘In writing of them (the Malays) I have tried 
to draw things as I have seen and known them, and in painting the 
pictures of scenery which are scattered so lavishly up and down this 
sleepy, sun-steeped land, I believe myself to have shown a fidelity to my 
models no less scrupulous.” (Unwin. Pp. 279. 2s.) 

‘The Patten Experiment,” by Afary Z. Mann, tells of a family who 
try to live on a farm labourer’s wage—eleven shillings a week. The 
effort is rather trying while it lasts. The book is very brightly written, 
the characters interesting. (Unwin. Pp. 307. 6s.) 

** The Shadow of the Bear,” by Headon Hill, is a sensational story of 
the approved brand. Chapter I. deals with ‘*‘ The Lady in the Hansom,” 
is followed by ‘‘ The Blue Room at the Russian Embassy,” ‘ A Midnight 
Intrusion,” ‘* Blackmail,” ‘* Horror !” and other thrilling yet satisfactory 
headlines. (Pearson. Pp. 286. 35. 6d.) 

‘* Heronford,” by S. &. Xetghtley, is a romance in the manner of 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Esmond,” very well set out, and wholesome and agreeable 
in tone and story. Upper schoolboys especially would take to it. 
(Pearson. Tp. 352. 65.) 

‘¢ Elucidation : a Matter-of-fact and True Tale in Three Parts,” by 
A. Quarry, opens well with an accident in a family vault which is closed 
ona villainous land-agent. Subsequently we travel. (Unwin. Pp. 246. 6s.) 

‘“*The Heiress of the Season,” by Sir William Magnay, Bart., is 
very smart, as smart and as worldly and delightful as the best sort of 
West-end play. Managers should keep an eye on an author who knows 
his monde, can write good dialogue, and work up a situation. (Smith, 
Elder. Pp. 344. 6s.) 


For Boys and Girls 


‘*The Spy in the School: a Tale of Two Chums,” by Andrew Home, 
begins well with a bogus schoolmaster who gets his appointment by means 
of someone else’s testimonials, and mesmerises the first boy he meets on 
his way up to his new position. The story is told with plenty of boy- 
humour, and has all the necessary plot. It should be successful. 
(Chambers. Pp. 293. 65.) 

‘‘Yule-Tide Yarns,” edited by G. 4. Henty, than whom no better 
editor could be found, is an attractively produced gift-book, containing 4 
selection of stories from such spirited pens as George Manville Fenn, E. T. 
Pollard, Fred. Whishaw, Robert Leighton, and the Editor himself. 
(Longmans. Pp. 370. 65.) 

“* Mabel’s Prince Wonderful, or A Trip to Storyland,” by W. Z. Cule, 
illustrated by ]/7i//. G. Afein, is a very clever little book for children, and 
tells of Mabel’s visit to the land where all the story-people live. The 
pictures are sometimes feeble. (Chambers. Pp. 175, 2s. 6d.) 

‘« Light o’ the Morning : the Story of an Irish Girl,” by Z. 7. Meade, 
will appeal to other girls who care to read of a young lady who is kind to 
the ‘pisintry,” and generally makes herself useful in troubled times. 
There are numerous adventures. (Chambers. Pp, 388.° 55.) 

«« Nancy’s Fancies,” a story about children by Z. £. Haverfield, should 
appeal to little ones and their parents, for the children are very lovable 
and the story quite good. (Chambers. Pp. 263. 2s, 6d.) 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 





A large number of Bedrooms from 6s, per day, including light 
and attendance. 


A, JUDAH, Manager. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


First Edition Exhausted. Second Edition Next Week. 
CHARLES NEUFELD’S NEW BOOK. 


A PRISONER OF THE KHALEEFA: Twelve Years’ Captivity 
in Omdurman. By CuarLes NEuFELD, With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. 

Some Press Opinions. 

The GLOBE says :—“ Mr. Neufeld certainly has a remarkable story to tell—a story 
full of excitement and characterised to some extent by variety. As a narrative of 
personal adventure it is absorbing.....- Of the horrors endured by him in prison the 
author gives a vivid and heartrending description...... Mr. Neufeld has a valuable 
chapter on the subject, ‘How Gordon Died.’ It will be read with the greatest interest. 
The whole book is sure to appeal powerfully to a large number of readers, and to take a 
leading place in the literature of African warfare.” 

The DAILY NEWS says :—‘‘ Mr. Neufeld’s book is indispensable to a thorough 
study of recent Soudanese history.” ¥ 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—‘ Truth is stranger than fiction and 
often more exciting, and readers of Mr. Neufeld’s narrative will hardly need to be re- 
minded of the fact. The work promises to be one of the successful books of the year.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘It is wonderful that any man should 
have lived through a year of it ; and, indeed, the problem which the book most naturally 
suggests is to ask how men did live. Many also will be keen to hear the story of 
Gordon's death as it was told to Mr. Neufeld by the body-servant who slept at Gordon's 
door and brought the finalalarm. The story has the ring of truth about it, and is a fine 
tale of a fight ; more consonant, too, with probability than the version hitherto accepted, 
which represents the white Pasha as standing to be cut down.” 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 
LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. By Maurice HEWLETT?. 
of the ‘‘ Forest Lovers,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
*,* A Series of Five Stories of Italian Life. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ They are the most finished studies which 
have appeared since some of the essays of Walter Pater.” 


OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how- 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants. Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham, Large or small 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 
prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books. 


Author 
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BOOKS TO COME 


Mr. F. G. AFLALO—readers of THE OUTLOOK know his quality—is 
editing for Messrs. Sands a ‘ Library for Young Naturalists.” He him. 
self writes the first volume, on types of British animals, illustrated, 

‘* The Old Familiar Faces,” by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, author 
of ** Aylwin,” is among the announcements of Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton’s forthcoming books. So are “‘ The Transgressor: a Story of Edin. 
burgh University,” by Rosaline Masson; an édition de luxe of G, W, 
Cable’s ‘‘ The Grandissomes,” with 12 full-page illustrations and eight 
head and tail pieces by Albert Herter, reproduced in photogravure ; ‘The 
Philosophy of Religion,” by the Rev. Principal Fairbairn ; and Dr, Robert. 
son Nicoll’s edition of Charlotte Brénte’s ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” to which is added 
** The Story of Willie Ellin,” with Introduction and Illustrations, 

Mr. William Archer once again, and always welcome. Mr, Grant 
Richards announces ‘Study and Stage,” a year-book of criticism, from 
his pen. The same publisher is giving the world a volume of Mr, A, B 
Walkley’s ‘‘ Frames of Mind.” 

Mr. Fisher Unwin’s announcements include :—‘* Extracts from the 
Report of the Land Commission,” edited, with additions, notes, and 
appendices, by Professor John Rhys and Mr. Brynmor Jones, Q.C., M.P,; 
a novel, ‘*A Fair Imperialist,” by Rev. V. J. Leatherdale; ‘“ The 
Treasure Seekers,” by Mrs. E. Nesbit, with fifteen illustrations by Mr. 
Gordon Browne and two by Mr. Lewis Baumer; ‘ Experiments on 
Animals,” by Dr. Stephen Paget, with an introduction by Lord Lister ; 
‘Doubt and Faith,” being the Donellan Lectures in Trinity College, 
Dublin, for 1898-9, with supplementary chapters by the Rev. E. J. 
Hardy ; and ‘* The Psychology of Socialism,” by M. Gustave Le Bon. 

Earl Grey has just finished a Memoir of Mr. Hubert Hervey, whose 
early death, from wounds received during the second Matabele war, 
deprived the British South Africa Company of one of its most promising 
administrators. It is an interesting tribute to the esteem in which Mr. 
Hervey was held that a tablet was erected to his memory in Sandringham 
Church by the Prince of Wales. The work, which contains a photo- 
gravure portrait of Mr. Hervey, and other illustrations, will be issued by 
Mr. Edward Arnold on October 10, Another of Mr. Arnold’s forth. 
coming publications is the account by Mr. Henry M. Grey, one of the 
members of the Zowrmaline expedition to Sus in the winter of 1897-98, 
of his adventures in Morocco, 








““THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
( 


Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December include: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester 
College, Oxford; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Clas- 
sical Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sandhurst, 16th on 
the “ Britannia,” 26th on the “ Britannia.” 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


MevUNtT VALE SCHOOL, YORK.—Thorough modern 

education without over-pressure for examinations. Individual care for delicate 
or backward GIRLS. Healthy open-air life within reach of the advantages of the 
town.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to Miss S. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Tutor at 
Somerville College, Oxford). 


DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Maviinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, $.E. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION.—Mr. D. M. 

BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, receives a few PUPILS to prepare 

for University and other Entrance Examinations.—For particulars address Leigh 
Holme, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


EVENOAKS SCHOOL.—FIRST GRADE SCHOOL, 


giving best possible training for business and professional life ; valuable scholar- 
ships and exhibitions ; Centre Camb. locals ; new laboratories, gymnasium, &c. ; new 
boarding-house opened to meet increase ; 500 feet above sea level ; most healthy and 
bracing.—For prospectus, views, and magazine, address GEorGE Hestop, M.A. 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—W. A. COUSINS, M.A. (late 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge), RECEIVES EIGHT BOYS of good social 
position to Prepare for the Public Schools, Navy, &c.; individual attention, careful 
grounding, good discipline; very healthy life led ; bracing climate, house one minute 
from beach.—Prospectus to be had from the Principat, Beach Villa, Newquay. 


























OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Out-of print Books supplied. Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, Is. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham, 


HOTELS. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation, East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 





GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. — Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Crarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking: 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 


Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 
position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’hdte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 

















RARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 

matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered for “ Handley 
Cross," 1854; ‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘ Cook ve 
Foxhunting,” 1826; “Ask Mamma,” 1858; “ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860; “‘ Sponges 
Sporting Tour,” 1853; ‘‘ Life of John Mytton,” 1835; ‘‘ Warwickshire Hunt,” 1837; 
‘* Alpine Journal,” vols. 1 to 3; ‘* Freer’s Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone. 


STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE. 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE | HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


eben evens | CLARK BUNNETT (0,, 





ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY LIMITED. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. LONDON: 


REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 





22 QUEEN ST., CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Invested Funds, 433,000,000. WORKS: NEW CROSS, S.E. 


The last Annual Report can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 








Telephone No. 120, Deptford. 











SOLID MAHOGANY 





BILLIARD TABLES. 





———— “ 


TO PLACE ON DINING TABLES. Inctupine Tree IvorvBauus 
MarninGc Boaro,Cues,Rest & ALL BEST QUALITY. ’ 
Ne 1.——3 FT. 618. BY If. 9, BALLS I+ /-. 
Ne 2.— 4°T.6!%. BY 2°T, 31. BALLS I: 10S /-- 
N° 3.— GFT. O'N. BY 3‘. O'.——- BALLS _ 1? '* mo /-. “ 
Ne 4.— 7&1. ON. BY 3f. 6. BALLS Iv ‘“___17S/-. 
Marocany Stanps SUPPLIED IF DESIRED-COMBINATION DINING AND BILLIARD TABLES 
AND Fut Size TABLes KENT & C2. 18.EL00Nn St,LONDON,EC. 























The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


| fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 
This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal. A 
Specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 











We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind. 

THE MANAGER, 

THE OUTLOOK, tog Fleet Street, London, E.C 


TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B, LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 








NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Ciaims Pao, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerune. 


Aceumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet St., E.C., 71 & 72 King William St., E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, 1 Victoria St., S.W., and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


WITH THE 


RECENTLY PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


G00 


Messrs. Brinsmead’s Catalogue 





Describes the Improvements in a brief and interesting way, 
and they will appreciate the courtesy of an application for a 
copy, and send it POST FREE. 





JOIIN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





To Cycle in Safety 


RIDE THE 


IMPERIAL ROVER “COB” 


Specially designed to afford the rider absolute security. 
the ground. 


Mounted from 
The machine, far excellence, for nervous, stout, or 
elderly gentlemen. 
ANY MAKE OF TYRE FITTED TO ORDER. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ROVER CYCLE CoO., Lr. 


(Late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, Coventry. 


London: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


REVIEWS THE WORLD’S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
= ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wa 


Ccntains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 
OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
N.B.—A free Specimen Copy will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 


EPPS'S COCOA ESSENCE. 


A THIN COCOA. 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active principle, being 
a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled tins, If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for 9 stamps.—JAMES EPPS & CO., LIMITED, Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 


EPPS'S COCOA ESSENCE. 
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still be obtained at 3d. per copy (33d. post free). 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By W. E. HENLEY. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
O;RARE GEORGE BORROW! By LIONEL JOHNSON. 


BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, AND CRITICISM. 
By ROBERT BARR. 


THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


CAUSSIN’S “SPIRIT OF THE HOLY COURT.” 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 


CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
ZANGWILL. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. HENLEY. 

THE STUDY OF DANTE. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
‘“*AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. HENLEY. 
FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE EGERTON. 

MR. HARDY’S POEMS. By LIONEL JOHNSON. 
HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 




















By 


The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing them may 
Address: Publisher, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


JOHN KEBLE AS POET. 


By LOUIS | 


MR. HENLEY’S VERSE. By GEORGE WYNDHA\. 


By the Rev. Prof. SHUT. 
TLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE WYNDHAM., 
THE NEW KIPLING. By W. E. HENLEY. 


THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 


THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND THE GAME, By 
E. V. LUCAS. 


OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZMAURICE KELLY, 
MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GARNETT. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM ARCHER, 
THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL MUNRO. 
STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. By HERBERT PAUL, 
STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. 
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ON THE CONTINENT 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 





**THE OUTLOOK” is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


: Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS «..s0eeee L, Istace ssocssscocceeee 14 Galerie du Rol, 
22s te teeeee BP. Keats ccoccoccescsccece + 97 rue Neuve. 
Egypt. 
CAIRO...ccereeeeeees = Anglo-American Book Depét, 
‘s Aniendaneiene J . Librairie International, 
9p. enbbesenesasnes G. G, Zacheria........ « Library. 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ..... Place du Revard. 
BIARRITZ sessecses V. Benquet ssscresseres Place de la Mairie. 
2s son one L, Jugand ........0ccccee 3 rue Mazagran. 
CANNES ooccsesceee © CyB. Faist ccccccccccce 45 rue d’Antibes, 
a fo. ere 4 rue d’Antibes. 


oF, Robaudy ....ccccocce 
Bourdignon ... 


42 rue d'Antibes, 


oe 
HAVRE ... . Librairie. 





MARSEILLES.++.04 Ei, Blancard .cccccccsces 17 rue Paradis, 

2 t«C « Mme. Dumont Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
MENTON  ecescsoee Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 24 rue St. Michel. 
MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet......00 Kiosque de Journaux, 
NICE P. Berthelot ......ccccee 6 rue de France. 


+. Galignani Library ... 48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
- Le Vent & Chevallier 50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 


eo Brentan0 secccorrsseeeee 37 avenue de l’Opéra, 
*” « Byron Library ......00 8 rue Castiglione. 
- Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli, 
Neal's Library .......0. 148 rue de Rivoli. 





Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 
And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Ta‘thout. 














VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 
WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
Germany. 
BERLIN scosssseeee 0 EL. T1ges wccccoccsccecccece Passage, unter den Linden, 
FRANKFORT «esses J. Vaternahm  .....0006 Railway Station Bookstall, 
HAMBURG «veseseee J. W. Basedow.....++0« 19-21 Brodschrangen, 
WIESBADEN «esses LAICke soccccccccccccocccee - Buchhandlung. 
Italy. 
FLORENCE sesseseee Bocca Fratelli ......+0 8 via Cerretani, 
a re Carlo Pratesi.......s000« 15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
= eocccoces B. Seeber cccccocccccceee 20 via Tornabuoni, 
1) eneeeee G, P. Vieusseux «+s Library. 
GENOA sesseseeeee . Luigi Corsanego ...... Station Bookstall. 
MILAN seeseseeeeee O, Bertussi  ..scscseeee Library, piazza del Duomo, 
Bocca Fratelli ...++++0» 21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
P. Marco sssscoscescesee Railway Station Bookstall, 
Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
G, Valette ...correreeses Station Bookstall, 
Bocca Fratelli ....00+0» Via del Corso. 
Loescher & Co, sssses 307 via del Corso. 
Luigi Rossi ...ccsecevee Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
G, Gandolfo .....0e0eee 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
R, Vissetti ....0cceeeeeeee 2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
Carlo Clausen ssescsvee 19 via di Po. 
P0220 Bros. ssecoeseeeee Railway Station Bookstall. 
19s tee eeeeeeeee Roux & Co. ssssssreeree Galerie Subalpina. 
VENICE sscsoaseoes « Sebastiano Zanco sso Kiosque, presso San Marco. 
Switzerland. 
BALE sssseccceseeeee Festersen & Cie ..s+0 Library. 
BERNE eseseeseeee Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
GENEVA... C. E, Alioth ....ccsseeee Boulevard du Théatre, 
09 «ss onneweneces George & Co, ssesseves ro Corraterie. 
LAUSANNE esses » By Brey ncoccccceccoscceee Railway Station, 
= 20Cti‘é‘wt OD Roussy & Co, sseseveee Rue de Bourg. 
LUCERN eeseeseees « Doleschal ....ccsscevee Kapellplatz. [hof, 
99s eveseeeeecee A. Gebhardt .......0000 Library under the Schweitzer- 
MONTREUX eeseee C. B. Faist ccccccsoocoe Library. 
12s tee E. Schlesinger ......... Library. 
TERRITET ...ceee00 E. Schlesinger Library. 
THUN scccccccoccceee E, Staempfli ........0000 Railway Station Bookstall, 
VEVEY  corecsseere « E, Schlesinger .......0. Library. 


NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THe OuTLoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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